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Kite-Flying Experiments at the Blue Hill Observatory. 
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INVITATION. 


isitors are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of oceupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 

* © 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


jue Hill Observatory, the pioneer American 


institution for the study of meteorology,— 
an institution founded and still maintained by a 


wealthy Boston man,—has recently been the | 


scene of the most extensive kite-flying experi- 
ments ever conducted in America. The ex- 
periments were made simultaneously and in 
conjunction with similar flights, either by kites 
or balloons, at more than twenty other stations 
throughout the world. The object was to study 
the phenomena of the upper air, with especial 
attention to cloud movements, in order to obtain 
facts that will tend to make meteorology an 
exact science, and to make it possible to formu- 
late rules that will permit the forecasting of the 
weather with as much accuracy and certainty 
as attends the forecasting of astronomical events. 

In the observations made at Blue Hill an 
instrument was used known as the meteoro- 
graph, which was attached to the kites. The 
meteorograph is made of aluminum, and weighs 
only two pounds. It is rectangular in shape, 
and contains a cylinder, operated by clockwork, 
which makes one complete revolution every 
twelve hours. Fountain pens are attached to 
levers connecting with the instruments that de- 
termine the wind velocity, humidity, tempera- 
ture and atmospheric pressure, and the pens 
record all these facts on a chart that encircles 
the cylinder. 

The Blue Hill kites are all of the ‘‘box’’ 
pattern, They exert so great a pulling force 
that in a high wind they easily lift a hundred 
pounds, and at all times they are wound in 
with a steam windlass. Flights have been 
made with them as high as three and a half 
miles, and the average flight is about a mile 
and a half. 

The front-cover page pictures show one of 


the kites, the kite-house, and the observatory | the 


at which these interesting and important ex- 
periments have been conducted. 


wimming is a wholesome exercise as well as 
a desirable accomplishment, but like any 
other exercise, it may be overdone. A Yale 
senior died at New Haven the other day, after 
, Spending two hours in the water at a shore 


resort. Pneumonia developed, and caused his | 


death within six hours. Lord Byron’s eight- 
mile swim at Venice has been repeatedly sur- 
passed, and Holbein, the English expert, says 
that many a man could train himself to stay in 
the water for twenty hours; but more than one 
teacher of physical culture insists that a half- 
hour swim is long enough, and probably the 
average boy or man will make no mistake if he 
chooses the side of moderation. 


Ca 


T= summer resident does not always seem to | h 


everybody a subject of rejoicing. He and 
she are frequently given to letter-writing on 
rainy days, and that is a habit which makes 
work for other people. Letter-carriers and 
post-office clerks cannot be trained in a day, 
and sometimes the authorities at Washington 
will not permit a postmaster to employ as many 
as he thinks he should have. For all these 
reasons it comes about that the postmaster of a 
Massachusetts city, having a population of 
thirty thousand people, has recently been walk- 
ing round its suburbs with a bag of mail. One 
might readily find pleasanter occupation for hot 
days, and it will be no matter for surprise if 
the officials who have been dragooned into it 
are glad when the season ends and the summer 
people go home. ® 


Ameer man generally has a well-developed 

sense of dignity, and a subordinate who 
attempts to jest with him is liable to pay a 
price for his joke. When the Connecticut 
National Guard was in camp at Niantic, on a 
rainy day a sergeant summoned a new recruit. 
‘*Go over to headquarters,’’ he said, ‘‘and tell 
Brigadier-General So-and-so that Company A 
must have sixty-eight umbrellas to go on guard- 
mount.”’ The innocent soldier saluted and 
hastened to do his errand, and the sergeant 
and his friends laughed hard and long. Pres- 
ently, however, their merriment was checked 
by the sound of approaching footsteps, and the 
general and the new recruit appeared. The 
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messenger was required to identify the humor- 
ist, and did so. Then the sergeant lost the 
pretty chevrons which had decorated his left 
arm, and was reduced to the ranks in disgrace. 
% 

iT” Lancaster elm, pride of the township— 
and, one might say, of Massachusetts—for 
two centuries or more, met its fate in the storm 
|of wind and rain that swept over the central 
part of the state on July 20th. A few years 
ago an effort was made to prolong its life by 
riveting the limbs and trunk with iron rods; 
but in that July gale the tree was split in 
twain, and the larger part fell. For the sake 
of old memories and associations, and because 
men like Senator Hoar and Doctor Holmes 
loved it, that section of the tree which still 
stands will probably be bolstered up with guy- 
wires¢ but this is not much larger than other 
elms in the same pasture, so that means that its 
glory has departed. An excellent picture of 
the tree, as it once was, appeared on the front 
cover page of The Companion June 14, 1906. 


* ¢ 


CONFERRING THE GARTER. 


Kine Haakon has lately received Great Brit- 
| ain’s highest mark of distinction, the Order 
| of the Garter. This order is an exclusive honor. 
‘*There is no nonsense about merit in it,’’ said 
Lord Palmerston. That is, it is restricted to 
English and foreign royal and imperial person- 
ages, and to British peers of the realm. The 
first Duke of Wellington and Lord Roberts are the 
only soldiers in modern times who have received 
the Garter as a reward. Even Lord Nelson 
had to be content with the Order of the Bath. 


Every school history contains an account of 
the origin of the Order of the r. A quaint 
old book, published at the ‘‘Rose and Crown,”’ 
London, gives a different story of the birth of 
the order, one fully as picturesque and probably 
more to be trusted. It is contained in a speec' 
made by ‘‘His Majestie’s Envoy Extraordinary, 
James Johnston,’’ on the occasion of *‘investi 
his Electoral Highness of Brandenburgh wi 
the Order of the Garter ; as performed at Berlin, 
6th of June, 1690,’’ 

yo the envoy: ‘‘Nothing excites in Men 
the desire of Glory so much as signal and lasting 
marks of Honour. Amongst Orders there is 
none that can dispute either Antiquity or Dig- 
nity with the which, indeed, may 
Called the Mother Order. 

‘*The qualities of Edward III, who founded 
this Order, gave a particular Lustre to it. He 
was the Greatest and Bravest Prince of His 
time. It was with his Garter he gave 
Signal at the Battel of Cressy. In this Battel 
the whole Power of France fell before him, 
upon which A he made the Garter the 


ief Sign of the Order. Besides, the Garter 
is the Symbol and of Unity, and there- 
fore most pro’ to signifie these Bonds of 
Amity and Affection into which all the Com- 


ions are to reckon themselves knit. He 
lighted much in Devices and chose for the 
Device of the Order these words: 

** Honi soit qui Mal Mi Pense; that is, 

‘May he be that thinks ill of it,’ that 
is, either of the Order itself, or of his Title to 
Crown of France. 
‘*He made Blew the chief Colour, that being 
the Colour of the Field of the Arms of France. 
Besides, Blew denotes the Sublime and Celestial 
Temper of those who are of the Order.’’ 


* ¢ 


COOKED HIS GOOSE. 


nterprise in Kansas is not confined to the 

sterner sex. In Saline County, at a recent 
election, a young woman, who was a candidate 
for the superintendency of schools, applied 
methods which astonished her opponent. She 
had a hard fight, and she kitew it, says a writer 
in the New York Sun, so she took a horse and 
buggy and went across country, electioneering 
among the farmers. 


One day, just before noon, she drew up at 
a wheat-field’ where twenty men were working 
at the harvest. She was the center of interest 
for the moment, and the men gathered round 
er. 
‘*T want you all to vote for me,’’ she said. 
‘*What are you going to do for us?’’ called 
one of them. 

**I’ll be a good official,’”’ she replied. 

‘*That’s not enough. Can you cook ?”’ 

**Yes, I can cook.’’ 

4 ell, we’ve been living on men’s cooking 
for two weeks out here in harvest, and if you 
want us to vote for you, cook us a woman’s 

**T’ll do it. Where’s your cook-shack ?” 

She alighted from t » prepared a 
hearty, well-cooked meal for twenty men, 
and went away with their three cheers and the 
promise of their votes in her ears. She was 
elected by a plurality of eighteen votes, and 
figures that she ‘‘cooked her opponent’s goose’’ 
for the harvest dinner. 


* ¢ 


AUNT JUDY AND THE VIOL. 


Mis Sarah Anna Emery of Newburyport, 
who recently died at a ripe age, had, like 
her mother before her, a remarkable memory. 
The books in which, strung on a tenuous thread 
of romance, she embodied their combined recol- 
lections possess unique value. Aunt Judy 
Dole, one of the characters,—a real one,—was 
an old-time conservative. The ‘‘deaconing’’ of 
hymns was good enough for her; but the 
younger element in her church had other ideas. 

** Accordingly one morning Mr. Ben Brown, 
with an important air, marched up the gallery 
stairs bearing his bass viol in his hand. There 
was a sensational stir throughout the singing- 
seats; the faces of the congregation were a study 





the | sash, but soldered them into 


for a Hogarth. The hymn was named and 
read, and the choir rose in rustling importance. 
Mr. Brown, with the air of an emperor, drew 
his bow across the strings. At the first sound 
up jumped Aunt Judy, and with indignant 
opposition in every creak of her high-heeled 
¢ To she firmly strode through the 
gallery down the stairs, then out at the 
front door, and seated herself on the horse-block, 
where she remained during the service.’’ ‘ 

Aunt Judy resented the presence of the viol 
on another occasion less solemn and more festive 
—a great house-raising at Fatherland Farm. 


master builder mounted, bottle in hand, and 
with a crash and a cheer the new rooftree was 
christened. An address followed. Then the 
bass viol struck the tune of the hymn of conse- 
cration, and the voices rose together : 
“If God refuse the house to build 

The workmen toil in vain —”’ 


At that instant, with a great noise of cracki 
and rending, down went the platform, 
singers and guests were poasigliated into the 
cellar. Fortunately, after a moment of panic, 
everybody scrambled out unhurt except Aunt 
Judy’s nephew, who had sprained his shoulder ; 
and the festivities were presently concluded 
with athletic sports and a final cheer. : 
But the accident gave rise to dire prophecies, 
and Aunt Judy led the chorus. 

‘*Hity-titying over to Byfield to sing psalm 
tunes at such a frolic, and to that <<." 
instrument of Baal, too!’’ she exclaimed. ‘*The 
saying is, destruction goes afore a fall. I 
destruction will come arter, this time! = 
it will ’arn the young folks all ain’t gold that 
glitters !’’ ; 

Aunt Judy has lain long in her grave, but 
there is no lovelier farm in Essex County to-day 
than that whose roof-raising was celebrated by 
the abhorrent viol and interrupted hymn. 


* © 


THOMAS GODFREY. 


he American Philosophical Society was 

formed by Benjamin Franklin at Philadel- 
phia in 1743. The object of this society was 
‘the promotion of useful knowledge among the 
British plantations in America.’’ Franklin 
was the secretary, and a number of men were 
delegated to take charge of the different depart- 
ments into which it was conceived at the time 
that philosophy might be divided. Thomas 
Godfrey was the mathematician. Of this man 
there is given an interesting account in ‘‘The 
Literary History of Philadelphia.’’ 

Thomas Godfrey was a ean. of a humble 
position in the world, which is not very greatly 
exalted by Watson’s reminding us that glaziers 
of this time did not fit glass into wooden 
n frames. To 
the editors of the American Magazine he 
seemed to be ‘‘one of the most singular phe- 
Se SS ee 2 eee 
One day, while at work at his trade in Mul- 
ay © e 5 eee ee ee & © fen one 
filled a pail with water, which was left upon 


the sidewalk. ‘The sun’s rays were reflected 
from Godfrey’s pane to the pail of water, and 
then to his eye, thus com a triangle. 
This is said to have to the glazier’s 
mind the idea which in 1730 became basis 
for the double-reflecting sea quadrant. 

Prior to this time English mariners had been 


using Davis’s Bow to ascertain their latitude 
at sea, but it could not be adjusted in a storm. 
a. gave the subject his careful study, 
taught himself Latin in order to read Newton’s 
‘*Principia,’’ which he borrowed from James 
Logan, and endeavored, with the latter’s assist- 
ance, to have the value of his invention recog- 
ni in England. Meantime he determined 
to have the device tested on a ship bound for 
the West Indies. In Jamaica the quadrant was 
exhibited, or presented, to an English sea- 
captain. Thus the important discovery came 
into the possession of Hadley, a mathematical 
instrument-maker in London, whose name it 
usually bears, in spite of the long exertions of 
influential Americans in the eighteenth century 
=o have Godfrey’s claims established and hon- 
ored. 

*® & 


A FIRST MISTAKE. 


|. parsenenes are the stories told of the amusing 
mistakes made by -new arrivals in India. 
The author of ‘‘ Recollections of a Lucknow 
Veteran”’ tells of one that he made even before 
he landed. 


As the Queen proceeded up the Hugli, a 
boat came off with letters for the captain. After 
delivering these, the boat was towed up. I, 
looking over the stern, saw the crew at dinner, 
and thinking to add something to their very 
lain food, I went below and brought up some 
iscuits, one of which I threw down to them. 
It fell into the dish, when, to my astonishment, 
o- pitched all the rice overboard, climbed on 
deck, and made a formal complaint that I had 
spoiled their dinner, as their caste prevented 
em from touching it after it had been defiled 
by my biscuit falling into it. I had to compen- 
sate them for the loss of their dinner. 
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Price, Here’s a Hat that 

nience. Rollit, crush 

orthe piazza. Made of fine quality 

fine quality fur felt in black and 

refunded. Send sizexantidoo KE 


Store. 
post-paid, can’t be beaten for 
comfort and conve- 
$ j .00 it, dent it. Always 
ready for a journey 
fur felt, in black, fawn and steel. 
The same style Hat made of extra 
light tan, price, post-paid, $1 50 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money . 
TAYLOR'S HAT STORE, 3 Hanover St., BOSTON, MASS, 
Remit by Postal or Kxpress Money-Order. 
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Great crowds attended, and skilful hands reared | % 
the timbers. When they were in place the | 1907-8 
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CHOOSING A SCHOOL. 
The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will 
pleased to send to any one ing it a 





any Academy, Seminary, itary 
Scientific, Music or 
University in New 


wg BEE 7 
Scomal Saeed Gallen or 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston. 











Dow Academy, Franconia, N.H. 
Both sexes. Thorough. Four courses. Prepares for 
College or Scientific and Medical Schools. Endowed. 
‘ew building. Modern equipment. $136 in prises fos 
neipal. « 


HENRY H. CLARK, 
The School of Agriculture 
and Horticulture in Harvard University 
Teaches young men to_become successful Farmers, 


Gardeners, Florists and Monegete of Estates. For par- 
ticulars address Prof. F. H. RER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


State Normal School, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


For the thorough preparation of teachers for the 
public schools. Unsurpassed facilities for practice- 
teaching, under helpful supervision, in actual on- 
going schools. Tuition and use of all books free. 

Examination for (admission September 10th and 
lith. Certificates in all required subjects from 
high schools recognized by the New England 
College Entrance Examination Board may be ac- 
cepted in place of examination. For catalogue, 
giving full information, address, 

E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 


“ir Ostrich Ege! 
an . 
Ostrich Eggs are very valuable, and eqqesty 
sought by collectors of eggs, bric-a-brac 
and souvenirs. We will fixe away a few to 
boys and girls who do a littlejeasy work for 
us. Write for our great premium offer, in- 
cluding money and Ostrich feather prizes. 


LOS ANGELES OSTRICH FARM, 
3607 Mission Road, Los Angeles, Cal. . 


. $180 per year. 
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Water Supply for 
Country Houses. 


THE PROBLEM 
SOLVED! 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. & 








Tank located 
he 


in cellar. 


Any pressure 
up to 60 Ibs. 


Send for 

Catalogue 

“es D % ad 
Let our Engineers figure out your needs. 


LUNT-MOSS COM PANY, 
43 South Market St., Boston. 














Thrift Leads to Independence. 


The Sense 
of Duty 


has led many a man to open a 
savings account, that he might pro- 
vide for a rainy day. 

After he got a start it quickly 
became a pleasure to add to it as 
often as he could. 

Have you the saving habit? If 
not, get it by opening a Savings 
Account with us by mail to-day— 
$5 will do it—and along with our 
10,000 depositors get 


4% Interest 


Compounded Twice a Year. 
Write for our Banking by Mail booklet, "4%," 
mentioning The Youth's Companion. 
SLATER TRUST COMPANY, 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Assets over $8,000,000. Established 1855. 
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HOT WATER 
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Especially adapted for 
our NewEngland Yomes 














5 15 YEARS 
MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE 


t Easily Put Into Old Houses. 
y ASK FOR CATALOG OF 


SMITH & THAYER CO. 
-BOX 3152 --BOSTON-MASS; 
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S fay AY, youngster, what 
are you doing on an 

CxS oyster-dredger ?”’ 

‘‘Culling oysters,’ said I, 
bringing down the hammer on a 
clump of shells. 

Sedgwick was the only decent 
chap among the ruffianly crew 
of the A. V. Scudder, the only 
one with an English tongue in 
his head. 

“Quit guying a fellow,’’ I 
said, stiffly, ‘‘and I’ll tell you what I’m doing. 
1 shipped on board here for the experience. ’’ 


‘‘Um-m, you’re getting it!’? he remarked, | together, he goes down the bay and stays there, | my eyebrows, my clothes froze to the decks | 
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foul. These miserable foreigners have been | the teeth of a bitter gale, which nipped the 
decoyed down here by promises of big pay. | tops off every wave and slapped the freezing 


Nothing was said about the work, I guess. | 
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and blows, exhorting us by all 
the foul fiends to ‘‘stop that 
dredge !’’ 

You may imagine we were shy 
about getting in range of those 
iron flails; but the mate joined 
the captain, and they fairly drove 
us to the trial. 

All together we rushed it; 
there was a _ second’s horrid 
struggle, and then the cranks 
were still. But Sedgwick stood 


| spray over our decks. Before noon I was en-| white as death, with a dangling right arm. 


Well, when he’s got his precious gang of greenies | cased in a sheet-armor of ice. Icicles hung in | It was broken just below the elbow! 


The skipper looked a little chapfallen at that, 


grimly, and on the instant, as if to point his | because if he made port, all hands would be when I sat down to cull, and I was so numb | for Sedgwick was the best hand on board. With 


words, a rope’s-end came stinging 
down across my shoulders. 

“Stow talking,’’ snarled the 
mate’s voice at my ear, ‘‘and heave 
over that dredge !’’ 

Mad with pain and outraged dig- 
nity, I was springing to my feet 
when Sedgwick caught my arm, so 
peculiar a look in his eyes that it 
checked me in spite of myself. 
Turning my wrath into alacrity, | 
tugged hard at the great iron-linked 
bag of a dredge. It weighed nearly 
a hundred pounds, and was awk- 
ward to handle at that; but with the 
help of two dirty Polacks we got 
it over the side. As we were pay- 
ing out the line, Sedgwick spoke 
under his breath, ‘‘I wouldn’t rile 
that mate if I were you.’’ 

So in silence we worked through 
the long afternoon, I with black 
anger growing in my heart. I had 
signed with Skipper Benson as 
ignorant of conditions on an oyster- 
man as only a middle Westerner 
could be. My notion was that what 
I needed to give me a start in litera- 
ture was some thrilling experience. 

Already I was richly paid for my 
folly. Sick of villainous food and 
more sick of the sea; half-poisoned 
by the foul air of the forecastle; 
my hands so blistered that to grasp 
the cranks of the windlass was tor- 
ture, and so cut and chapped with 
handling cold, wet shells that they 
stung cruelly in the brine when I 
‘culled off’’—I was still forced to 
slave in the cold and wet to save my 
skin from the wrath of the mate. 

And yet I had one cause for 
thankfulness—I knew English. For 
whereas Sedgwick and I got for the 
most part only the rough end of 
the mate’s tongue, the poor foreign- 
ers were driven about with blows. 

I was one big ache, outside and 
in, by the time we knocked off for 
supper. Swallowing what I could 
of the decoction of burnt beans they 
gave us for coffee, I crawled into my 
bunk, too tired to mind the bilge 
and tobacco- and lamp-smoke and 
other odors of the forecastle. 

Sedgwick followed me a moment 
later. He bunked under me, and as he stood 
for a moment in the glare of the swinging 
lantern, I could not help seeing that his face, 
now the drunken flush was off it, had a touch 
of fineness. 

‘*Turn about’s fair play,’’ said I. ‘‘How 
came you on this confounded ship ?’’ 


Sedgwick threw a glance round the forecastle, | 


where the wretched crew were sprawling in 
their bunks or on the lockers. ‘‘I didn’t ship; 
I was kidnapped !’’ 

‘*What ?’’ I cried. 

“Shut up!’ said he, sharply. ‘‘No need to 
shout. Yes, it was dope. Three nights ago I 
went into a longshore dive after a sailor I had 
a bone to pick with. I’m no drinker. But I 
wanted to get my man out of the place pleas- 
antly, so I didn’t refuse their vile toddy. I 
remember it went to my head, and that’s all 
I do remember till I woke up with a headache 


on board the A. V. Scudder.’’ His voice took | 


on a touch of warmth. ‘‘Skipper shall pay for 
this, once we’re on shore! I’m no raw immi- 
grant to be shanghaied and make no complaint! 
But it may be three months before we touch 
port.’? . 
“Three months!” I cried, in dismay. 
‘“‘Why, the captain told me it took between a 
week and twenty-one days to make a catch.” 
** Exactly. Especially if he fishes illegal 
grounds. But what’s to prevent his selling his 
catch to a buy boat and staying and getting 
some more? I know this man Benson by repu- 
tation. He gets his crew from a shipping- 
master who isn’t embarrassed with scruples, 
and he gets ’em by fair means or foul, mostly 


DRAWN BY H. BURGESS. 





YOU MAY IMAGINE WE WERE SHY ABOUT GETTING IN RANGE OF THOSE IRON FLAILS 


| off in a jiffy. Nobody ever ships on an oyster- | that I could hardly keep my hands on the cranks 
| dredger unless he’s green, or absolutely can’t | of the windlass. My oilskins leaked at a dozen 
| get anything better todo. That Portuguese in | points, and I was wet, wet, wet from morning 
| the next bunk is a notorious jailbird, and I | to night. 
| guess there are reasons why that big Swede | It was then that I learned what oyster-fishing 
| finds it just as healthy offshore.’’ | Teally meant. As the weather grew cruel, so 
| ‘*Three months !’’ I repeated, shudderingly. | did the skipper and his ruffianly mate. They 
He gave me a considering look. ‘‘Yes, we’re | kept us half-frozen wretches to our work by 
|in for it,’’ he said. ‘‘I’m going to turn in. | language that was hot enough to warm us, and 
You take my advice now, and don’t lisp mutiny | when that failed were prodigal of blows. 
to that mate. If there’s any chance to better | In those days the smothering forecastle seemed 
our case, trust me to take it.’’ | a little paradise, for it was dry. When we had 
I shall not inventory the miseries of the days | the chance, we hugged the red-hot stove till 
| that followed. For all Sedgwick’s doleful pre-| the air was dim from our steaming clothes. 
| dictions, I could not keep down a hope that we | There was a good deal of polyglot grumbling 
should put into Baltimore when we got a catch, | down there as we sat coughing round the fire, 
or restrain my joy as I saw the mounds of dirty | —for exposure had brought on a fine crop of 
gray shells in the hold growing daily more | colds,—nursing our rheumatic joints and tending 
mountainous. As for the abused immigrants, | our sore fingers. More than one poor fellow 
their eyes turned hungrily shoreward. was suffering from that hideous poisoned ulcer 
Bitter, indeed, was the disappointment all | called ‘‘oyster-shell hand’’; but the captain 
round when, ten days after we left port, we | kept us all remorselessly at work. 
| sold our oysters to a buy boat, swinging near It was the second week in January that things 
| the fleet with a basket at her masthead, and | came to a crisis. We were winding in in a 
| went on tacking back and forth across the beds. | particularly vicious storm of stinging sleet when 
| Till then we had worked with a fierce energy, | something fouled the dredge. ‘The sudden jerk 
| our hearts set on escape. But the sight of that | tore the cranks from our numbed fingers, and 
|empty hold took all the snap out of us. The away they went, whizzing so fast that the line 
mate had all he could do to drive us to our | fairly smoked, dealing terrible blows right and 
work. Not all his profanity could spur us to) left. Luckily for me, I was flung backward by 
}our old rate. The hold filled slowly, and it the first jerk, and escaped all but one smart 
was Christmas day before we sold another catch. | crack on the shoulder; but my mates got wicked 
| By this time the dullest of the crew knew bruises before they could spring out of the way 
| himself to be tricked; and black looks sat on | of the spinning cranks. 
every face. Moreover, it began to grow colder. Before we could pick ourselves up, the captain 
When the new year opened we were working in | was down on us like a whirlwind with kicks 








an assumed carelessness he ordered 
him to the cabin. As they walked 
away, I heard Sedgwick ask to be 
taken to Baltimore. ‘‘I must havea 
surgeon,’’ he said, quietly. 

The skipper’s brow grew black. 
‘*Surgeon!’’ he sneered, ‘‘I guess 
I’m surgeon enough for you!’’ And 
sure enough, the skipper’s rough care 
was all he got. 

He was in considerable pain of 
body when I turned in that night, 
and in more pain of mind; for he 
was satisfied, poor fellow! that his 
arm would never be the same again. 
It was my watch at midnight, and I 
went on deck in no cheerful frame of 
mind. 

Four hours later, when I stumbled, 
half-frozen, down the ladder, my 
thoughts. were effectually diverted 
from poor Sedgwick. For the 
Swede, Hanssen, who bunked next to 
me, was breathing like a grampus, 
and so short and fast it frightened 
me. His head was hot and his pulse 
jumping. 1am no medical man, but 
I can guess pneumonia when I see it. 

I lay down, but could not sleep for 
listening to the poor fellow’s breath- 
ing and his cruel cough. Before an 
hour was over he woke, groaning, and 

clutching his side. ‘That settled me. 
I roused Sedgwick, and we talked in 
whispers, I sitting on the edge of 
his bunk. His plan was for me to 
go to the captain as soon as it was 
light, and respectfully demand that 
the schooner put into Baltimore, rep- 
resenting that he was illegally detain- 
ing us down the bay, and urging that 
Hanssen’s condition, as well as Sedg- 
wick’s arm, required a doctor’s care. 

1 could not if 1 would repeat what 
the skipper said in response to my 
carefully worded speech. But it 
meant that he certainly would not put 

about. And as was to be expected, the 
request put him in a settled ill humor, 
which the day’s fishing only served to 
aggravate. For some time now the 
catch had been very poor, the shells 
small, and half of them deformed, 
**coon’’ oysters. 

That night it settled down thick. 
To our dismay, after supper ‘‘ All 
| ha-a-ands!’’ was bellowed down the hatch. 

Night-fishing after an exhausting day! ‘There 
was a general growl; Sedgwick alone looked 
almost pleased. He insisted on coming on deck 
to cull with his left hand. 

The second the dredge touched bottom we 
were assured of one thing—the captain had made 
for shallow water. Under cover of the fog he 
was plotting an easy harvest off forbidden beds. 

| For I suppose every one knows that dredging 
vessels are not allowed to fish county waters, 
where the small boats go. 

With such a short distance to hau! in, we 
made rapid work of fishing. The night was 
the mildest in weeks, and had it not been for 
poor Hanssen, choking his life out below decks, 
I shouldn’t have been very unhappy. 

But just as we had dumped a dredgeful, out 
of the mist came a hail: ‘‘Ship ahoy!’’ 

No answer from the A. V. Scudder. 

**What vessel’s that?’’ they hailed, and hailed 
again, and the mist whitened under the impotent 
glare of a search-light. Then came the ery, 
‘*Heave to, or we’ll fire !’’ 

‘*The police-boat, by all that’s lucky !’’ cried 
Sedgwick, in my ear. 

But the A. V. Scudder stood defiantly, on her 
course. We heard the bells from the bridge as the 
steamer prepared to give chase, and then boom ! 
boom ! boom ! as their guns began to spit thunder. 
Every man Jack of us dropped down and 
hugged the deck. ‘‘ That was a blank!’’ 
muttered Sedgwick, who came to earth some- 

| what more deliberately than the rest. ‘‘ But 
pretty soon they’! give us the real thing.’’ 

And they did! Before ten minutes were over 
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the real thing was plumping into the water all 
round us. It’s not a nice thing to be fired at, 
even in a fog. Between terror of the guns and 
a wild hope of rescue, my nerves were in fiddle- 
strings ; and the poor, bewildered foreign greenies 
about me were calling on their saints in a very 
ecstasy of fear. 

And well they might; for while we were 
blessing the fog that spoiled their aim, a shot 
splintered the rail not twenty feet from my 
head, and a second plumped clean through the 
foresail. ‘*My soul!’’ gasped Sedgwick. ‘‘Skip- 
per’d better heave to, or they’ll spoil his paint !’’ 

But skipper put his trust in a smart breeze 
and the fog, and drove steadily for legal waters. 
If they had had steam up he would have been 
caught. But soon it became hopelessly plain 
that we were drawing away from eur pursuers ; 
the shots fell harmlessly astern. Sedgwick let | 
out an exclamation of disgust: ‘‘Nice patrol 
that! Can’t catch a little fishing - schooner! | 
it was our one chance, and they’ve muffed it!’’ | 

We soon caught. the dim outlines of the an- | 
chored fleet. ‘‘Haul down the fores’1!’’ yelled | 
the captain. ‘‘Stand by your main and jib 
halyards! See your anchor clear!’’ And then 
it was ‘‘down jib,” and soon the plash of the 
anchor told us that we were indistinguishable 
from the rest of the fleet. 

‘All hands go below!’’ ordered the mate. 
But as we slunk toward the scuttle we heard the 
police-boat throbbing along behind us, and we 
hung round, watching. Her guns were still; 
for she was too old a bird to fire on a whole 
fleet. But the mist had lightened somewhat, 
and before many minutes we saw her bulk 
loom up not a hundred yards away. Plainly she 
meant to lie by, in the hope of catching us yet. 

Sedgwick gripped my arm and drew me down 
the ladder. ‘‘ Well, youngster,’’ he said, when 
we reached the bottom, facing me with very 
bright eyes, ‘‘it’s up to you! You can swim?’’ 

‘‘Some,’’ I admitted, without too much en- 
thusiasm. ‘* But not in ice-water.’’ 

‘*T wasn’t proposing a ‘pleasure exertion, 
he said, with something like a sneer. ‘‘This is 
scarcely the time for ladylike shrinking. Be- 
sides, you’ ll be a long sight colder if you stay.’’ 

But the thought of dropping over the side into 
the black silence gripped my throat. I fought 
for time. ‘‘Perhaps I can’t get to the police- 
boat,’’ I objected. ‘‘I never swam so far.’’ 

Sedgwick eyed me wrathfully. ‘‘If my arm 
was whole,’’ he said, ‘‘I’d be half-way over 
there before this. But as I can’t go, you’ve 
got to. Are you going to let that police-boat 
lie there within a stone’s throw and not have 
a try for rescue ?”’ 

‘*But, Sedgwick,’’ I cried, ‘‘what if the 
skipper should catch me?’’ i 

He raised his arm and struck me full in the 
face. ‘‘You sniveling coward !’’ he cried. 

It wanted that to rouse in me the manhood 
beaten down by hardship and brutal usage. 
Trembling, i stripped off my jacket and shoes, 
‘Save your insults for those that need them,’’ 
I said, sulkily. ‘‘ And if I don’t show up again, 
write to my people. You'll find the address in 
there.’’ And I tossed him my purse. 

He gave me no time for backing out, only 
pausing at the scuttle till he had assured himself 
that the watch was safely asleep. Twice he 
spoke as he pushed me to the rail, and with 
the help of a bit of stout rope lowered me over 
the side. ‘‘Tread water if you feel your strength 
going,’’ said he, ‘‘and don’t forget to mention 
my name over there.’’ 

I almost cried out at the chill as I met the 
water, but I struck out the more vigorously to 
keep from freezing, and had soon put a good 
distance between me and the schooner’s side. 
Swallowed up between the black water and the 
blank pall of the fog, numbed with the cold, 
and oppressed with the sense of our desperate 
plight should [ fail, I felt as if struggling in a 
nightmare. Luckily, the mist hung just clear | 
of the surface, so that every time I rose on a | 
wave 1 could see the black line of the police- | 
boat’s hull. With desperate strokes I pulled | 
for it; but the distance lengthened cruelly. | 
The horrible thought possessed me that 1 was | 
being swept back by the outgoing tide, so that | 
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| sufficiently interested audience! 


| ‘*What?’’ they cried. 


| doctor’s . people, as if he had been 
| the one who had loved and worked 
‘over them for thirty odd years. 











all my swimming sufficed but to keep me in | 
one place. More than once I opened my mouth | 
to scream for help, but getting it promptly filled | 
with brine, thought better of it, and struggled | 
on. Yet had it been a few yards farther I | 
believe 1 must have given in. My heart was | 
near to bursting, and my limbs so numb that | 








each stroke cost a fight before I got near enough | 
waves at her bow. 
A moment more and I heard a hail from the 
asleep. But I was past speaking. I had just 
strength enough to grasp the rope they threw me 
Down in the. cabin, rolled in blankets, I 
thawed enough to tell my story. And I hada 
to Sedgwick’s name there was a great hubbub. 
**Not Charlie Sedgwick ? 
‘*That’s what Sedgwick said,’’ I answered. 
‘*But he wouldn’t tell me why.’’ 
& & & 
Tr HE little old F/, 
awaiting the re- 2 
turn of the big new 
many of those visits at first—three—four—five a 
day. .Now they had dwindled down. to one. 
weeks, yet he had never before been alone 
since his illness began. The trained nurse had 
He did not exactly like her. He.had sent 
her for a walk, noting..with quick, professional] 
had been a trying one. At any moment she 
might come back; there was no chance of her 
medicine. He turned to look at the 
clock. No, there were yet thirty. 
would return before that time. 
He gave himself up to thought, 
How easily he had dropped out of .. 
the lives of his people! How little 
left them forever! He had been 
such a careful shepherd that he had 
own. Well, they had all forgotten 
him. The hastily summoned stran- 
ant, merry ways, had taken up the ~ 
old doctor’s practice, and fallen into 


the ship to hear the long-drawn ‘‘sug’’ of the | 
deck; the watch on the police-boat was not 
and hang on while they hauled me over the side. 
When I came 
Benson nabbed the wrong man that time!’’ 
‘*Well, that’s where the joke’s on Benson!’’ 
doctor lay 
doctor. There had been 
There had been no others in the long three 
always been at hand, firm, capable, noiseless. 
eye the girl’s pale cheeks, He knew the case 
forgetting one dose of the nauseous 
minutes, and it was not likely she 
and the thoughts were not pleasant. 
it would have mattered if he had 
begun to look on the sheep as his 
ger, with his cheery voice and pleas- 
the ways and graces of the old 


The doctor moved restlessly. 
Why, even. his present illness had 
been caused by working for others. 
Five hours he had fought for the 
life of a little half-drowned baby. 
When the fight was won and the 
thanks of the mother still echoed in 
his ears, he had met Mrs. Davis 
hurrying in search of him. 

It was not such a long walk to 
the little cottage where wee Pinky 
Davis lay struggling for his breath, 
but the night had been cold, bitterly 
cold. And then—well, even to him- 
self he had never quite acknowl- 
edged that the chill which ushered 
in pneumonia had been caused by 
making Mrs. Davis put on his 
heavy overcoat. Whatever the 
cause, the effect was only too apparent. It had 
taken but three weeks to undo the work of 
thirty years. 

Something very like a tear was trying to find 
its way from the little doctor’s trembling eyelid, 
but he forced it back, and the voice which 
answered the nurse’s gentle tap was steady. 
She came in flushed and animated. ‘‘I’ve had 
the best walk,’’ she said, ‘‘thanks to you! 





they cried. ‘‘Sedgwick belongs to the United 
States secret service, do you see? He was told 
off to investigate shanghaiing down the bay ; and 
he’s done it. Great Scott, he’s done it brown !’’ 
And they went off into roars of laughter. 

When they sobered up and went to discussing 
ways and means, I began to feel uncommonly 
drowsy, and must have informally dropped to 
sleep. For the next thing I knew, it was broad 
daylight, and Sedgwick was doing his best to 
strangle me with his well arm. 

‘*You’re a brick, youngster !’’ he was crying. 
‘*A regular brick !’’ 

It took me a minute to collect my wits. 
‘*‘What’s up?”’ I demanded. 

‘“*Up?’”’ said he, gaily. ‘It’s all over. 
They’ve taken the schooner in tow, and we’ll 
be in Baltimore before the hour is out. The 
captain is in custody ; they’re bringing him over 
now. You -see, you and I are ‘credible wit- 
nesses,’ which is more than those silly immi- 
grants would have been; and they get Benson 
on more than one count.’’ 


‘**The old rascal!’’ I growled. ‘‘I’d like to 
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Do you know, there are very few patients 
who would have thought of it? In fact, in my 
professional capacity I have come to look on 
the word ‘patient’ as a misnomer. Most of them 
could more truthfully be called ‘impatients.’ ’’ 

The doctor laughed, just as she meant he 
should when her observant eyes took note of 
his wistful ones. 

‘*And I’ve brought you a basket of daffodils 
—the darlings! May I bring them in?” 

‘“‘Thank you, if you will be so good,”’ 


ORAWN BY ARTHUR O SCOTT. 





THE TEARS RUNNING DOWN ON THE HANDS THAT 


LOVINGLY HELD A LOVING-CUP. 


answered the doctor. 
permission ?”’ 

‘*Well, at first you made me take some flowers 
away. I suppose I ought not to have bothered 
you with them, but nearly every one is so 
pleased to have them. Don’t you like flowers ?’’ 

‘*Why, yes,’”’ said the doctor, ‘‘I am very fond 
of flowers. I —”’ 

But somehow he could not bring himself to 


‘*Why do you ask for 
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see him caged!’ And clothed as I was in 
voluminous blankets, I stumbled on deck. 

But when the long-boat came alongside, and 
I saw the skipper in the stern, red and furious 
as a roused turkey-cock, there wasn’t a corner 
on that ship dark enough to hide me. I wouldn’t 
have met his eye at that moment for all I was 
-worth. 

But that isn’t going to prevent my testifying 
against him at his trial, or before the commission 
which they say will be appointed to look into 
the shanghaiing business. I'll put it on thick, 
I can tell you! Of course things might have 
been worse. Hanssen is convalescing in the 
marine hospital. Sedgwick’s arm has been 
reset, and is going to be as good as new, and 
the fellows with colds and sore hands are all 
doing well. I’ve telegraphed North, taken seven 
baths, and burned my sailor clothes, and am 
shortly going to unite myself to my family, 
who will get tired of making fun of me after 
a while. All the same, Benson’s a brutal, 
bullying rogue, and I’ll see him jailed with the 
deepest satisfaction. 

ci) 
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explain to this matter- 
of-fact young woman 
that he had sent them 
away because none of 
his people had cared 
enough for him to bring him any. ‘‘Medicine 
first, then daffodils,’’ said the nurse, smilingly. 

When she came back with her basket of 
flowers the big new doctor sat by the bedside. 

‘*Another present for the popular patient?’’ 
he asked. ‘‘Why, that reminds me I have a 
package and a letter. I’ll get them. I’ve left 
them down-stairs with my coat.’’ 

The little old doctor broke the seal with an 
apology. He could hardly wait to read the 
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letter. Miss Lydia Dolliver had traced it in 
her stiff penmanship, of a fashion 
long gone by. He read: 


Dear Friend. This loving-cup is 
sent to you by all of us who love you. 
Every one gave something, from 
Pinky Davis, who gave his candy 
penny, to Malachi Boone, who gave 
fifty dollars. Now that the danger is 
past, I’ll tell you how we came to 
get it. We thought you were going 
todie. I put my apron over my head 
and I cried—cried as I haven’t cried 
since—well, no matter. Every one 
was doing the same. By ones and 
twos they kept coming over, until it 
was like a party foreynumbers, and a 
funeral for faces. Then I told them 
about flowers. In that way we could 
show you what we have never showed 
you, knowing all the time in my heart 
that then it would be too late. But 
when the news came that you were 
going to live—then I can’t tell you, 
But I think we cried as much as at 
first. So God bless you. I suppose 
you knew there were many who 
honored you. But I believe in telling 
before it is too late. 


There was something about the 
little doctor’s face as he finished the 
letter which made the nurse retreat 
to the window-seat with her basket 
of daffodils. But the big new 
doctor cut the string of the package, 
and passed it unopened to the hands 
which released the letter. 

**Come, come!’’ he said at last, 
gruffly, through the catch in his 
throat. ‘‘This will not do—will 
not do! What are these precious 
neighbors of yours about? Trying 
to make you worse ?’’ 

**No,’’ said the other, gently, 
“they wouldn’t try that—and they 
couldn’t this way. I shall be better 
for it. You’ll see.’’ And the 
| doctor, who had seen much, guessed that it 
| would indeed be so. 

He carried the picture with him, not knowing 
that it was because this patient was the best- 
beloved. He thought in his cheery, tender heart 
| that the picture haunted him because it was 

such an unusual occurrence to see an old man 
| sitting up in bed with the tears running down 
| on the hands that lovingly held a loving-cup. 
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T is out of the question for a 

battle-ship to carry trained 
nurses such as are found 
in the ordinary shore hos- 
pitals. There is no place 
for them on _ shipboard, 
and in a naval battle they 
would be most unsuitable. 

The naval hospital, 
therefore, prefers to train a 
masculine bluejacket nurse 
for this service, and by a 
somewhat different course 
of training, specialized for 
naval needs. 

The recruit who is chosen 
to learn nursing is not ex- 
pected to know as much 
about medicine as a hospital 
nurse ashore; but, on the 
other hand, he learns much that the nurse of 
the hospital wards does not know. 

The bluejacket nurse is not a bluejacket, 
really—that is, he wears a spotless white cos- 
tume instead. He carries a tiny knapsack, in 
which is packed a complete kit of bandages, 
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NAVY NURSE. 





knapsack is inspected, to see that it is absolutely | 
clean and in order. ° | 

Such a drill is a very interesting sight. The 
row of young sailors, dressed in shining white, | 
the quick answers to the drill - master, the | 
bandage drill, in which each man in turn | 
adjusts and explains, on his comrade as patient, 
the way to bind up a broken limb, a sprained 
ankle, a dislocated shoulder, and so forth, and 
to adjust and use a tourniquet—all this makes 
the looker-on admire afresh the thoroughness 
and skill with which the navy prepares for its 
serious work. 

Half the bandaging is done, by the way, 
with handkerchiefs, so that in case bandages 
should give out in a landing-party, for instance, 





| the sailor’s own handkercRief will be just as | 
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| Surgical instruments, splints, and so on. He| good. All naval nursing is aimed at meeting 
| has drills in bandaging, and everything in his | naval conditions or possibilities. 





For this reason, the ladder drill is another bit 
of hospital training. 

A series of ladders and platforms, to represent 
the stairways and decks of a ship, is rigged 
up on the hospital lawn. Some of the nurses 
are told off to represent the wounded. They 
are picked up by their comrades, laid on 
stretchers, strapped down, carried up and down 
the ladders at the double-quick, passed through 
the openings in the platforms, and ‘so on, 
while the drill-master stands, watch in hand, 
to count the seconds. 

By graduation time the ladder drill is so 
incredibly quick that the outsider can hardly 
believe his eyes. 

First aid to the injured, of course, is one of 
the most important drills at the training-school, 


and the nurse is expected to recite the nature of 
the injury, and tell just what results his treat- 
ment is meant to produce, as he carries it on 
under the drill-master’s eye. 

The landing-party drill is really exciting. 
The nurses scatter over thé hospital grounds, 
hunting for prearranged groups of injured men. 
On finding them, they apply splints, bandages, 
and whatever else might be necessary, and 
bring them in on stretchers. 

They write on a tag a description of the case, 
and tie it on the stretcher. The doctor in 
charge questions them on what they have done 
for the wounded man, and why; and then they 
are marked according to their correctness both 
in treatment and recitation. It all looks like 
fun, but a good deal of hard work and intelli- 
gence is required, for Uncle Sam wants the 
best nurses possible. ; 

There are to be two nurses to each large war- 
vessel. After graduation, six months’ work in 
the hospital completes the training, and then 
the full-fledged nurse goes on board ship. Ina 
few years the naval hospitals hope to graduate 
;enough nurses to be distributed among the 
| smaller vessels. 




















N September 1, 1888, 
the daughters of all 
the noble Manchu 

families in China between 
the ages of fifteen and eight- 
een were summoned to the 
palace at Peking, in order 
that her majesty, Tzu-hsi, 
the Empress Dowager of 
China, might select from among them three 
wives for ‘*The Son of Heaven.’’ 

According to the reckoning of the Chinese, 
the emperor had become of age. He was born 
August 12, 1872, and, therefore, being sixteen 
years old, was about to ascend the throne, and 
must be married first. Tradition required him 
to have an empress to share the honor and glory 
of the coronation, and two secondary wives, 
called ‘‘the Empress of the Eastern Palace’’ 
and ‘‘the Empress of the Western Palace,’’ to 
illuminate his home in the Forbidden City. 

Hence, according to custom, all Manchus above 
the third rank were invited to offer their 
daughters as candidates for the highest honors 
that can be bestowed upon women in China. 

No Chinese were invited, only Manchus, or 
Tartars ; for the present dynasty is of that race, 
which invaded the empire in 1644 and has since 
held the throne, although insignificant in num- 
bers compared with the native races. Marriage 
between a Chinese and a Manchu seldom occurs ; 
it is rarer than the marriage of a Jew toa 
Gentile, or a Mohammedan to a Christian. 
The rule prevails among all classes and castes. 

Every Manchu family of rank which had a 
daughter of proper age responded; not only | 
because it would have been 
disloyal and disrespectful to 
the Son of Heaven not to do 
so, but it would bea disgrace 
which no girl could survive 
to have her own parents 
admit that she was not good 
enough to sit on the throne. 

On September 22d about 
three hundred young women 
appeared in the imperial 
city, coming from all parts 
of China, but mostly from 
Peking. They were cor- 
dially received by the dow- 
ager empress and other 
women of the court, by 
members of the imperial 
family, and by the chief 
eunuchs, who have charge 
of the palaces and direct the ceremonies. 
They were treated with great consideration. 
They were assigned to sumptuous lodgings and 
surfeited with sweetmeats; amusements and 
diversions were prepared for them, and they 
were afforded ample opportunity to display 
their personal attractions and the rich raiment 
which had been provided for them by their 
parents. They were on probation,—on trial, as 
one might say,—entering a competitive exami- 
nation for the highest prize the empire could 
offer, a seat on the imperial throne. 





The Decision of the Judges. 


K UANG-HSU, the young emperor, was 
the only man of any importance in 
the palace who did not see them. It 

would have been a violation of the most sacred 

traditions and rules of etiquette if he had done so. 

But his father, Prince Ch’un, the seventh 
prince, his ‘uncles, Prince Kung, the prime 
minister, commonly called the sixth prince, and 
Prince Tun, an eccentric and benevolent man, 
the father of the Prince Pu Lun, who came 
to the St. Louis Exposition, were there, to study 
the girls and assist the empress dowager in 
making her choice. 

After six weeks of surveillance the candidates 
were reduced to thirty, and two hundred and 
seventy disappointed girls were sent home with 
rolls of silk and other rich presents to’ consolé 
their pride. Some of them would not be con- 
soled. At least one, and perhaps two, com- 
mitted suicide because the humiliation was 
greater than they could bear. 

The thirty remained until January, and were 
the objects of scrutiny from every side. Their 
tastes, their habits, their dispositions, their ac- 
complishments and their attractions were the 
subjects of much earnest discussion and frequent 
consultation among the elders of the imperial 
family, and everything that each gir] did was 
reported daily to the dowager, and had its 
weight of influence for or against her. 

Finally, on a date selected by the geomancers 
of the court, when the stars were favorable, the 
imperial relatives, the court, the high officials 
of the government and the parents of the thirty 
girls were invited to the ‘‘Hall of Perfect 
Peace,’’ near the center of the Forbidden City, 
to hear the decision of the judges. Everybody 
of importance was there, except the person most 
interested in the proceedings. He remained in 
the seclusion of his own quarters, attended by 
his tutors, his aides-de-camp and the officers of 
the body-guard. 

The thirty little damsels were arrayed in 
their most ravishing costumes when they were 
called forward by the chief eunuch, and there 
must have been a tefrible fluttering in their 
little hearts. The president of the board of the 
household, having called the assemblage to 
order, announced in courtly language that three 
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consorts for the prince imperial had been 
selected, and that their names would be an- 
nounced. Whereupon the empress dowager 
called out of the circle little Yehonala, her own 
niece, the daughter of her brother, Duke Kuei 
Hsiang, and handed her a banner of yellow 
silk, embroidered with the symbols of good luck 
and long life in jewels. This meant that she 
had been chosen Empress of China. 

Then her majesty bestowed similar gifts upon 
two beautiful orphans, Tsung Fay and Tatala, 
daughters of the late Chang Hsi, formerly vice- 
minister of war, which meant that they had 
been selected as the secondary wives, the em- 
presses of the Eastern and Western Palaces. 
The other twenty-seven young women were 
given rich gifts and sent to the harem. 

Yehonala was chosen for her intellectual 
force, her sweet disposition and her attractive 
character, although she was one of the plainest 
| of the candidates in appearance, and was older 
| than the crown prince. Another good reason 
was the confidence of the dowager empress that 
she could be trusted, and would be loyal to the 
power that placed her upon the throne. 

The dowager was congratulated upon her 
selection, which had already been ratified by 
| the other members of the family. It illustrated 

her adroitness as well as her determination not 
to risk any possible inter- 
ference in her plans. 

Kuei Hsiang, the husband 
of her sister, is indebted to 
her for the greater part of 
his wealth and for the 
eminent position he occupies 
as lieutenant-general of the 
Ying-ping, or national 
army; and he has always 
been devoted to her inter- 
ests. He is shrewd, cun- 
ning and wise, and with his 
rank at that time he could 
command positions in which 
he has been very useful to 
her majesty. 

Tsung Fay and Tatala 
had been chosen because 
they had no father or mother 
to be taken care of or to interfere with affairs 
of state, and also because of their great beauty. 

They belonged to one of the oldest and most 
eminent families in China. Their ancestors 
were celebrated as scholars and statesmen, and 
Chang Hsi, their father, who at that time had 
been dead about two years, was a man of 
importance. 

He was a member of the Hanlin College, 
‘which means that he was one of the most learned 
men in the empire, and occupied an exalted 
official position as well. For these reasons the 
sisters were unusually eligible, although they 
were only fourteen and sixteen years of age. 

Tsung Fay and Tatala had six brothers; and 
one of them, younger than they,—at that time 





play an important part in public affairs. ‘His 
name is Chang Tse-tsang, but he is familiarly 
known as Gee *Lu: Li—‘‘Number Four,” the 
‘brother-in-law of the ‘emperor.”? 

The Selection of the three imperial brides was 

followed by ceremonies of unusual splendor, 
after which these important ‘young*women were 
escorted to their homes by eunuchs from the 
imperial palace, who were instructéd to remain 
in chiifge of them while they and their families 
‘were preparing for the weddings. 
"* An edict was issued for the benefit of the 
diplomatic corps and the public, announcing 
the betrothal; and the board of rites at once 
“began ‘preparations for the marriage ceremonies, 
which lasted from the 24th of February to the 
28th, a period selected as most auspicious by 
the imperial board of astronomers and astrolo- 
gers, after ‘a’ careful study of the heavens. A 
conjunction of two important stars took place 
on the 26th of that month. 

The palaces which the brides were to occupy 
were repaired, and the furniture and decorations 
all renewed: They were repainted with ver- 
milion and freshly lacquered, and adorned with 
costly paintings, carvings, embroideries and 
other needlework, gold and silver plate, crystal, 
chinaware, carved and inlaid furniture. 

For some reason, of which I have never 
heard a satisfactory explanation, all important 
business at the Chinese court is transacted in 
the night or in the very early hours of the 
morning. 

The emperor receives his cabinet on Tues- 


he frequently appoints audiences at two and 
four in the morning; banquets are often served 
at one o’clock in the morning; and I have never 
known any function of importance to occur 
before midnight. All the principal ceremonies 
connected with the wedding took place between 
midnight and sunrise. 

On February 24th, by imperial command, 
two of the princes of highest rank, with splen- 
did retinues, went to the Temple of Heaven, 
the Temple of Earth, and other temples within 
the Forbidden City, to announce to the gods 








being about eight years old,—was destined to ~ 





the approaching nuptials; and a commissioner 
was sent to the residence of the empress elect, 
bearing the imperial seal, the highest emblem 
of authority, and a golden tablet, upon which 
the scholars of the Hanlin College had inscribed 
a contract of marriage, for the signatures of 
Kuang-hsu and Yehonala. 

Before the commissioner departed on his 





errand, however, at early dawn on the day 
appointed, the entire court was summoned to | 
the Hall of Perfect Peace. When the assembly | 
was complete, the master of 
ceremonies made a speech, 
exhorting all to remember 
the solemnity of the occa- 
sion; and then, striking his 
head nine times upon the 
floor before the empress 
dowager, and. again nine 
times before the young em- 
peror, he rose and read aloud 
the imperial mandate, de- 
claring that: 

**Whereas, the august Son 
of Heaven, in accordance 
with the wishes of the 
revered dowager empress, 
has graciously promised to 
accept Yehonala, daughter 
of Kuei Hsiang, as his 
imperial consort; therefore 
he orders the minister whose duty it is to obtain 
her signature to the nuptial contract, in accord- 
ance with the ancient sacred rites.’’ 


Going to the Bride’s House. 


LAS: soon as he ceased speaking the presi- 
dent of the board of rites reverently 
$BRIB handed the seal and the golden tablet 

to Prince Kung, the senior of the emperor’s 
uncles; and the latter, escorted by a large reti- 
nue, aides-de-camp and a detachment of the 
imperial guard, proceeded to the house of Kuei 
Hsiang, in the northwestern part of the city. 
Following him was a train of eunuchs, carrying 
the following paraphernalia, each article having | 
its peculiar significance : 

Two pairs of yellow silk umbrellas, embroid- ' 
ered with five-clawed dragons. 

One pair of crooked-handled umbrellas, em- 
broidered with phenixes. 

Four umbrellas covered with symbolical 
designs worked with gold thread. 

Eight banners decorated with dragons and 
phenixes. 

Eight fans embroidered with dragons and 
phenixes. 

Eight fans shaped like pheasants’ tails. 

Immediately preceding the nuptial commis- 
sioner in the procession was a yellow sedan- 
chair, upon the seat.of which lay a golden | 


seepter decorated with jade and pearls, which | 
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PORTRAIT OF THE DOWAGER 
EMPRESS, PRESENTED BY HER TO THE 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT. 


days and Fridays at three in the morning; | the commissioner was directed to present to the 


bride, as emblematic of her theoretical share of 
the imperial power, and signifying that her 
character was as pure as gold, as firm as jade | 
and as chaste as pearls. 

Upon arriving at his destination, Prince Kung 
with great ceremony placed the imperial seal, | 
the scepter and the golden tablet upon a table | 
in the great hall, where he was received by 
Kuei Hsiang and his family. 

The duke prostrated himself nine times in | 
acknowledgment of the imperial favor, and 


| offered refreshments to the party. The bride 
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was then formally presented with the emblems. 
Other long and elaborate ceremonies attended 
the disposition of the banners, umbrellas -and 
fans about the residence of the bride’s father, 
which occupied the remainder of the day. 

At two o’clock that night there were two 
banquets in the Forbidden City. The mother 
of the bride was entertained by the princesses 
of the imperial household, while her father was 
entertained in a similar way by the imperial 
chamberlains and other high officials of the 
government. But neither the dowager empress 
nor the young emperor nor the bride appeared. 

Upon February 25th the emperor sent by 
special envoy to the home of the bride two 
hundred ounces of gold, ten thousand ounces of 
silver, one gold and two silver tiaras, one thou- 
sand pieces of silk and twenty caparisoned 
horses, as gifts to her father 
and mother ; and these latter 
sent a similar deputation to 
the imperial palace, bearing 
thirty chests, beavtifully 
carved and» gilded, which 
contained the trousseau of 
the bride. 

Shortly after midnight on 
February 26th—the wed- 
ding-day —the four senior 
princesses of the imperial 
family left the Forbidden 
City in sedan-chairs, with 
an escort of eunuchs, and 
proceeded to the residence 
of the bride, where they 
arrived about half past one 
inthe morning. Their duty 
was to dress the bride for 
her marriage, and they carried with them robes 
and garments which had been prepared by the 
imperial dressmakers. 

After she was robed, Yehonala was con- 
ducted into the hall of her father’s house, 
attended by the four princesses, where the chief 
eunuch read to her the marriage contract en- 
graved upon the tablet of gold. In the presence 
of these witnesses she signified her acceptance 
of its terms by lifting and pressing it against 
her forehead, whereupon her signature and seal 
weie inscribed upon it by an engraver who was 
in attendance. 

The tablet was then handed to Prince Kung 
to carry to the emperor; and that ceremony 
being over, the bride retired to her room to 


| rest, attended by the four princesses. 


Two hours later, about four in the morning on 
February 26th, Prince Kung escorted her from 
her father’s house to the palace. She was at- 
tended by her father and mother and all the 
married members of her family, even to the most 
distant relations, and also by the four princesses. 
She rode in one of the yellow sedan-chairs, 
decorated with peacock - feathers, which had 
been sent from the palace, carrying in her hand 
the scepter of gold; the imperial seal and the 
golden tablet were borne by high officials. 

When she arrived at the main entrance to the 
imperial palace, she was met by the young 
emperor, who then saw his bride for the first 
time. He rapped three times on the door of 
her chair, and when she opened it he handed 
her an apple (which was equivalent to wishing 
that she might have many children), and led 
the procession to the Pavilion of Perfect Peace, 
the bride being carried by the eight principal 
eunuchs of the household. Before reaching the 
pavilion, her chair was held over a brazier of 
live coals, an ancient custom which signifies 
purification. 

The august pair were then conducted to a 
sumptuous banquet, and sat by themselves at a 
small table, surrounded by the court, where 
they were served on golden plates by members 


' of the board of rites. They pledged their troth 


in the same cup of wine and ate from the same 
dish, each having a pair of heavily jeweled 
chop-sticks tied together with ribbons. 


The End of the Ordeal. 


[A T the close of the banquet a bow was 
handed to the emperor, who fired an 

arrow into the air, which was intended 
to frighten away evil spirits, and the four senior 
princesses conducted the couple to the bridal 
chamber. 

Similar ceremonies, very formal and elaborate, 
and of complicated significance, occurred on 
February 27th and 28th, and, the marriage 
ritual having been completed, on March Ist his 
majesty received the congratulations of his 
ministers and the members of his household, 
and was crowned on the 4th. 

Yehonala, the empress, was the central figure 
in all these gorgeous proceedings. Tsung Fay 
and Tatala had inconspicuous parts. Finally, 
after the tremendous. ordeal was over, each of 
the three wives was settled in her own establish- 
ment. The empresses are allowed to receive 
the members of their families and their women 
friends; but the only men they ever see are 
their fathers and brothers and the members of 
the imperial household. 

The empresses of China have seldom taken 
an active part in public affairs, but have usually 
exercised much influence over the emperor for 
the benefit of their relations. 

The Forbidden City, in which the palaces 
lie, is surrounded by a wall two and a half 
miles in length. Outsiders are forbidden to 
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enter, and none but the members of the imperial 
household, high officials of the government and 
their attendants and guards are allowed to pass 
the gates. 

The Forbidden City is surrounded by the Im- 
perial, or Tartar City, which has a population 
of about fifty or sixty thousand people, and is 
enclosed by a second wall six miles long and 
twenty feet high, with several gates. A hat- 
store near one of the gates was the favorite 
rendezvous of the reformers in 1897 and 1898. 

Until he was deprived of power in 1898, 
Kuang-hsu took an active part in the affairs 
of the government—too active to please his 
venerable aunt and the conservative members 
of the imperial family and council of state. 
Certain reforms proposed by him were exceed- 
ingly offensive to them, being intended to 
deprive them of their power and prerogatives, 
to overturn the most sacred traditions, and to 
introduce official innovations based upon the 
methods and customs of Europe and America. 
It seemed to the venerable mandarins that their 
emperor had fallen entirely into the power of 
the ‘‘foreign devils,’? who desired to deprive 
them of influence and honor. 

The greater part of the reforms were proposed 
by a brilliant and progressive young Chinese 
named Kang Yu-wei, whose admirers called 
him ‘‘the Modern Confucius’’; and he in turn 
was acting under the advice of Gilbert Reid, an 
independent American missionary, and Timothy 
Richard, the energetic Scotch manager of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Christian Knowl- 
edge, which is printing and circulating large 
numbers of books for the education o1 the upper 
classes of Chinese in modern ideas. 

Kang Yu-wei and his reforms were indorsed 
by several of the most influential ministers, 
including the emperor’s tutor, but the princes 
and the conservative element were more numer- 
ous and powerful. ‘To elude them, the emperor 
communicated with, Kang Yu-wei through 
Tatala, his third wife, and her brother, Gee Lu 
Li—Number Four. Finally the princes ap- 
pealed to the dowager empress; and she, being 
a woman of great determination, practically 
dethroned her nephew, revoked all his edicts 
of reform, and beheaded or banished every one 
who had supported him or encouraged the inno- 
vations he sought to introduce into the govern- 
ment. This is usually referred to as ‘‘the coup 
d’état’?’?’ when recent Chinese history is dis- 
cussed. 

About nine o’clock one night Number Four 
appeared at the quarters of Kang Yu-wei in 
breathless haste, with an appeal from the em- 
peror, who sent word hy his little brother-in- 
law that he was a prisoner, and that his life 
was threatened. 

He begged Kang to notify the American and 
British ministers, and ask their intervention 
for his protection. Kang hurried to Legation 
Street, but as it was midsummer, both minis- 
ters were in the mountains. He then appealed 
to Mr. Richard and Mr. Reid, but they were 
powerless. 

When he returned to his lodgings Gee Lu Li 
was awaiting him with another message from 
the emperor, saying that orders had gone out 
for his arrest and execution, and begging him 
to save his life by flight. 

Kang disguised himself, took an early train 
for the port of Ta-ku, at the mouth of the Pei-ho 
River, and managed to get on board a British 
steamer which was about to sail for Shanghai. 
He has since been a wanderer upon the face of 
the earth, living in seclusion in British colonies, 
because there is a reward of one hundred thou- 
sand taels offered for him, dead or alive, by the 
dowager empress, and plenty of Chinamen are 
anxious to earn it. 

He has been in Canada twice within the last 
five years, and has remained there several 
months each time. He would like to visit the 
United States, but cannot obtain the landing 
certificate required under the exclusion laws. 
His family lives at Hongkong, and he has a 
daughter at schoo] at Hartford, Connecticut. 

Gee Lu Li fled from Peking as soon as the 
officials at the palace learned that he had been 
acting as a go-between for the emperor and his 
friends outside the Forbidden City. Little 
‘Tatala was compelled to suffer the most humili- 
ating punishment from the vindictive dowager, 
and afterward committed suicide by throwing 
herself into a well. 

Number Four has been living in Shanghai 
ever since. He seldom leaves the English 
section of that city—because the arm of the 
dowager empress is long and she has never for- 
given him. He has visited Peking to attend 
funerals in the family and other functions, but 
he remains only a short time, because, although 
he is a brother-in-law of the emperor, he fears 
the vengeance of the dowager. 

Two of Yehonala’s brothers, nephews of the 
dowager, were among the proscribed reformers, 
and narrowly escaped decapitation. Their 
pardons were secured through the influence of 
their sister, who is supposed to have sym- 
pathized with the conservatives against her 
imperial husband, and to have betrayed to her 
aunt much that occurred in the palace. 

Very little is known of her. She seldom ap- 
pears at the ceremonies given by the empress 
dowager in honor of the ladies of the legations 
and foreign visitors, and wisely keeps herself in 
the background. When Miss Carl, an American 
artist, was in the palace, painting a portrait of 














the old empress, which is now in the National 
Museum at Washington, it was proposed that 
the young empress should be painted also, but 
the dowager was too jealous to permit it. She 
allows no rivals round the throne, not even her 
niece, who, it is believed, has always been loyal 
to her. 

Tsung Fay, the first of the secondary wives 
and Empress of the Eastern Palace, was not 
involved in the conspiracy, and so far as is 
known, has never taken part in intrigues. She 
lives quietly, contented with the luxuries with 
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which she is surrounded. The emperor has | the danger to the house was greater than he 


no children, and it is a cause of great grief and 
disappointment to him. The son of one of his 
cousins has been selected as his successor—a 
boy now about eight years of age, who is being 
educated by tutors in the palace, according to 
the traditions of the imperial family. 

The palace of Tatala remains empty. The 
emperor loved her better than either of his other 
wives. ‘The tragedy of her death affected him 
profoundly, and those who know his nature 
fear he will never recover from it. 













for a fortnight in Gay Street. 

The little house was in 
order from cellar to roof, and its 
occupants had settled down to the 
routine of their daily living, well 
content with the new abode. In 
a way they missed the larger house and freer 
environments of the remote suburban place they 
had left, but the early hour at which Mr. Bell 
and the boys were now able to reach home 
and the later one at which they could leave 
in the morning amply compensated for the 
more cramped quarters made necessary by the 
higher rates of rental in the city. 

‘It’s not a very friendly neighborhood, 
though, is it, Janey?” commented Peter one 
evening, as he and Jane stood on the porch, 
enjoying the mild mid-April evening. ‘‘How 
many calls have you had? Two?’’ 

‘*Three,’’ corrected Jane, cheerfully. ‘The 
two old ladies on the right, the mother of six 
on the left, and one odd person from Westlake 
Street. The rest are still looking us over.” 

‘*Nobody from Worthington Square?’’ Peter’s 
tone was quizzical. 

** Absolutely nobody,’’ Jane laughed. ‘‘ But 
we have one acquaintance in Worthington 
Square, Peter—the little Townsend girl with 
the sweet, pale face. She wants to know us 
dreadfully, and she’s such a dear, democratic 
little thing the smiles positively tremble on her 
mouth when I meet her—which I do almost 
every day. So does Nancy. It’s the oddest 
thing! Nan says she almost never stirs out 
that the Townsend child doesn’t appear.’’ 

**She wants to get acquainted. 1 don’t blame 
her. They’re the dullest lot over there. There 
seems to be one stirabout— the good-looking 
chap who’s off on horseback 
every day. But the other son’s 
a paleface, and the daughter— 
hum — well —’’ Peter’s pause 
was eloquent. ‘‘I think she’s — 
Hello! What’s that?’’ 

He had looked over at the big 
house as he spoke of its inmates, 
and his eye had been caught by 
an appearance which struck him 
as unusual, The house was dimly 
lighted everywhere, but in one 
room, the upper one with the 
semicircular window, there was 
an effect of brilliancy of a ruddier 
color than was ordinarily pro- 
duced by electric lights. As Peter 
and Jane now stared at it, it 
seemed to grow in intensity, and 
there showed a wavering and 
flashing of this singular light 
which looked suspiciously like 
fire. 

‘*Do you suppose there can 
be anything wrong?’’ speculated 
Peter, anxiously. ‘‘By George!’’ 
as the light flared more ruddily 
than ever for an instant and 
then grew dull again, ‘‘I believe 
there is trouble there! Anyhow, 
I’ll run over and find out! They 
can’t blame me for that.’’ 

He was starting off at a run 
when Jane darted after him. 
“‘’m sure I saw flames jump 
up, Pete!’’ she called, excitedly. 
‘*The window’s open, and the 
curtain blew to one side. . Oh, 
hurry! Most of them are away ; 
I saw them drive off an hour 
ago.’? 

She was running at Peter’s 
side, fleet of foot as he. Her 
mind had leaped to the youngest 
member of the unknown house- 
hold, the one who did not drive 
away after nightfall to dinners 
and parties, like the others. They 
ran up the steps of the great portico, with its 
stately columns, and hurrying across it, came 
to a partly opened door. Peter rang the bell, 
peering impatiently through the vestibule into 
the large, square, half-lighted interior. ‘‘I’ll 
wait just one minute for an answer,’’ he said, 
with his foot on the threshold, ‘‘and then I’ll 
be up that gorgeous staircase back there.’’ 

Jane put her head in at the door. ‘‘I smell 
smoke !’’ she breathed, and Peter pushed past 
her. Delaying no longer, he ran across the hall 


[te Bells had been at home 


| and up the staircase, closely followed by Jane. 


| child, “‘you’re all safe! 








As he reached the top, a little 
white-clad figure ran screaming 
toward him. He rushed by, but 
Jane, at his heels, caught the little 
girl up in her arms. 

‘*There, there, darling,’’ she 
soothed the frightened, sobbing 
Peter will take care 
of the fire. Are they allaway? ‘There, don’t 
be frightened, dear !’’ 

Over Shirley’s head Jane saw Peter vanish 
through a doorway,—beyond which she could 
see a mass of smoke and flame,—slam down a 
window, and dash out again, closing the door 
behind him. Then he was off down the stairs, 
shouting for help as he went, and getting no 
response from any quarter of the strangely 
deserted house. 

‘*Take her away!’’ he called back to Jane, 
as he ran, and Jane attempted to obey. 

‘Where are your clothes, dear?’’ she asked 
the child in her arms, but could get no coherent 
answer. 

She looked about her, and carrying Shirley, 
who was slender and as light of weight as a 
much younger child, soon discovered the little 
girl’s room. She caught up the pile of clothes 
on a chair, and attempted to dress her charge. 
But Shirley only cried and clung. Jane pulled 
a silken blanket from the little brass bed, and 
wrapping the child in it, and rolling her clothes 
into a bundle, which she tucked under one arm, 
carried her down-stairs and into a small recep- 
tion-room near the front entrance. 

Peter, dashing through the silent house toward 
the rear, hoping to come upon a man servant 
somewhere, was met at last by a startled 
maid, 


‘*A room up-stairs is on fire,’’ he said. ‘‘Any 
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men here to help me put it out? If there aren’t 
I must sendinanalarm. Any fire-extinguishers 
about ?”” 

The girl’s wits scattered at the news, but she 
managed to recall the fact that the coachman 
must be at the stable again by this time, and 
flew to call him. Peter ran back to keep track 
of events. He saw that the walls were heavy, 
that the fire was thus far confined to the one 
room, and that if help came speedily, it would 
not be necessary to call out the fire department, 
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an expedient to be avoided, he felt sure, unless | 


thought. 

But the alarmed maid forestalled him in this 
plan. She ran to the telephone and sent in the 
alarm herself, although in the confusion of her 
fright she lost some minutes in getting the mes- 
sage properly reported. Meanwhile, the coach- 
man having arrived to aid Peter, bringing with 
him the apparatus kept in the stables for the 
purpose of extinguishing fire, the two were soon 
successfully fighting the flames without further 
aid. 

Shirley, down-stairs, was still trembling in 
Jane’s arms, and incoherently crying for her 
brother Murray, who, she insisted, had not 
gone out with the others that evening, but had 
been reading in the room which was now on 
fire. At that moment Murray himself came 
limping in at the open door. The maid met 
him at the threshold. 

“O Mr. Murray,’’ she began,—and Jane, in 
the reception-room, heard her,—‘‘the house is 


“What? Where? Where’s Shirley ? Who’s —” 

Jane, with the child in her arms, appeared 
at the door of the reception-room. ‘‘She’s here 
—quite safe,’’ she said; and with an exclama- 
tion, Murray came anxiously toward the two. 
Then he paused and looked up the staircase, for 
through the distant closed door up-stairs could 
be heard the sounds of voices, shouting direc- 
tions. The maid was beginning an excited 
explanation when Jane interrupted her: 

‘*My brother is here, and he and your coach- 
man are putting it out, I’m sure.” 

**Has anybody sent in an alarm ?’’ 

**I did,’’ said the maid. ‘‘The young man 
told me not to, but how did he know he could 
put itout? And the master’d be blamin’ me —” 

“*We don’t want the firemen here if we don’t 
need them,’’ Murray was beginning, when the 
distant and familiar clang of a gong stopped 
the words upon his lips. In a moment more it 
became evident that a fire-engine and its train 
were upon them. Murray turned away, and 
started hurriedly up the stairs. 

At the approaching noises, which to the deli- 
cate child had always been peculiarly terrifying, 
little Shirley began to cry afresh. Jane gath- 
ered her up with an air of determination. 

*‘I’m going to take her to our house across 
the street,’’ she said to the maid. ‘*There’s no 
need of her staying here to be so frightened.’”’ 

As the firemen ran in at the front door, Jane, 
with Shirley in her arms, hurried out at a low 
side entrance, from which a path through the 
shrubbery led to a gateway in the high hedge 
next the street. 

As she reached her own porch, the rest of 
her family came rushing out, having heard the 

commotion in the street. She 
almost ran into Nancy, who 
stopped abruptly to stare at 

Jane’s burden. 

**Come back into fhe house 
with me, Nan,” said Jane, 
quickly. ‘‘Here’s our frightened 
little neighbor. The fire will 
soon be out, but I thought she’d 
be happier over here, for the 
family are all away.”’ 

In the house she put Shirley 
down upon the couch in the front 
room, and the child, staring up, 
her big eyes full of tears and 
fright, beheld the face of the girl 
she had so longed te know smi- 
ling down at her. 

» “This is splendid !’’ said Nancy 
Bell. ‘‘I’ve wanted to know you 
like everything, and now I’ve 

- got you right here in my own 
house. Won’t you let me help 
you get dressed? I’d love to.”’ 

Seeing that Nancy would be 
better for the shy little visitor 
than any number of older persons, 
Jane left the two together, and 
went out to see what was hap- 
pening. 

It was very little. The fire- 
engine was already turning to 
leave, the driver grumbling at a 
needless alarm. ‘‘All- out!’ a 
voice was shouting, and the 
crowd was reluctantly pausing 
upon the edge of the lawn, disap- 
pointed that no further excitement 
was to be had. Up-stairs the 
firemen had found the fire subdued 
to a mere dying smother of smoke, 
the efficient chemical having made 
quick work of the blaze, which 
had not had time to attack the 
walls of the room, but had been 
confined to its furnishings. 

Peter, his hands and clothes 
grimy, made light of the affair 

to Murray, who ruefully looked in at the ruin 
of the room. 

**T took a few liberties with your front door,’’ 
Peter said, ‘‘finding it open and no one about. 
Oh, no, it hadn’t much headway; I saw that 
when I decided not to call out the department. 
It was quite a blaze, but mostly the light stuff 
about. It must have caught from the curtains 
blowing into that student-lamp.’’ 

‘*That’s my fault,’? Murray owned. ‘‘T hate 
electric lights to read by, so I lighted that lamp 
here. I was reading, but the room began to 
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feel stuffy, and I opened the window. It 
looked so pleasant outside I thought I’d take a 
turn round the square. I’m not a fast walker,’’ 
—he glanced at his lame leg,—‘‘and I was 
probably at the other side of the square when 
you came in. Look here, you must have been 
mighty quick to take in the situation, for I 
couldn’t have been away over five minutes when 
you saw the blaze.”’ 

‘‘My sister and I happened to be standing 
out on our poreh,—you see, we live just round 
the corner in Gay Street,—about opposite these 
windows here —’’ 

‘I know,’’ Murray nodded. ‘‘I’ ve seen you.’’ 

‘*We thought at first it was a cannel-coal fire 
—you know how they flash with a red light. 
But when we suspected, we just ran across. 1 
hope your little sister wasn’t too badly fright- 
ened ?”” 

‘‘Her room’s next to this. Poor child, she 
was frightened. I deserve a thrashing, you 
know, for my carelessness. Every one of the 
family is out, and all the servants except my 
mother’s maid. It was very kind of your sister 
to take Shirley in charge. She’s down-stairs 
with her now.’’ 

**Will your people be getting news of the fire- 
alarm and be frightened ?’’ Peter asked, putting 
on his coat. 

“‘T don’t think so. Father and mother are 
out of town at a dinner, and my sister’s at a 
party at a country house. They won’t be likely 
to hear. I don’t know where my brother is. 
Don’t go. Must you? I—you know I’m 
awfully obliged to you for this —’’ 

“It’s nothing. Glad I happened to be on 
hand,’’ and Peter would have said good night 
and run down the stairs, but he saw that his 
host meant to go down with him. So he de- | 
seended slowly, keeping pace with the other’s 
halting steps, and talking with him as he went. 

‘*Your sister was here when I came in,” said 
Murray, glancing into the small reception-room. 
The maid, who had been watching the departure 
of the crowd from the window of this room, 
turned to him. 

‘*The young lady took Miss Shirley home 
with her,’’ she explained. ‘‘I was that flustered 
I let her go without so much as asking you, 
Mr. Murray, but — 

‘It’s all right,’’ Murray put in, hastily. 
‘‘It was just the thing to do, the child was so 
scared. If they’re at your house, I’ll just step 
over there with you, if you don’t mind.”’ 

**Glad to have you,’’ said Peter, wondering 
what Jane would say to this second unexpected 
introduction. 

Murray, as he walked slowly toward the 
house in Gay Street, felt distinctly glad of the 
chance. Since his illness he had led a lonely 
life, and he longed for comrades near at hand. 
From behind the curtains he had done not a 
little watching of the coming and going in Gay 
Street, and had been strongly attracted toward 
each one of the household across the way. He 
liked the faces of those people. He had wished 
that he could make their acquaintance. 

‘‘Walk in!’’ invited Peter, throwing the door 
hospitably open ; and Murray, his quick, curious | 
eyes taking in everything at a glance, entered 
the small front room, which was just then un- | 
occupied. He heard voices and laughter near | 
at hand, but for the moment, while Peter went | | 
to summon his mother, he had time to look 
about him. 

Now there was not very much in the room, 
and there was nothing of value, as that word | 
was used in the Townsend house, yet the visitor 
could not help finding the place warmly attract- 
ive. ‘There was a homelike look about it, and 
there was an indefinable air of refinement. The 
furniture was old and very nearly shabby, but 
it was not the cheap and tawdry furniture one 
might have expected to find in such a house. 
The pictures on the walls were all good copies | 
of great pictures, or photographs set under glass. | 
Piles of music lay on the old-fashioned square | | 
piano, and a few papers and magazines, all of 
good selection, were upon the table, in the center 
of which burned a brilliant lamp. But most of 
all, the character of the household was shown 
by the books—as it inevitably is. 

Of these there was a surprising number. 
Murray felt his respect for the Bell family 
rising immensely as he noted the contents of 
the rows of home-made book-shelves. They 
were in plain, worn bindings, most of them, 
quite unlike the stately rows in the great library 
at home; but they were the same old friends, in 
common clothes, and Murray rejoiced at the 
sight. 

Peter was quickly back, bringing with him 
the lady whom Murray recognized as the mother 
of the family. She was a lady—no doubt of 
that. He had been sure of it before. Now, as 
he listened to her voice,—the test incontrovert- 
ible,—he knew beyond question. 

She greeted him cordially. Then Peter 
brought all the others in, and Murray shook 
hands with them all. Shirley appeared, cling- 
ing to Nancy’s hands, and Shirley was so 
happy, and begged so hard in his ear to stay a | 
few minutes longer, that he willingly delayed | 
their departure. 

Murray said less to Jane than to any of the 
others, but he noticed her none the less. He 
thought he had never seen a girl who looked so | 
spirited and sweet and gay and gentle all in | 
one. He felt that his sister Olive must learn 
to know her at once, that she might learn wnat 











|horns and tails flying. After some time of 


| but every cow in the bunch lowered her horns, 
|and with angry, startled bellowing, charged to 








it is to be pretty without seeming aware of the 
fact, and how it is possible to make a stranger 
feel wholly at his ease without appearing to | 
exercise any arts. 

‘I suppose 1 ought to be taking my sister | 
home,’’ Murray said at last, getting to his feet. 
‘‘The truth is, she has wanted to know Miss 
Nancy since she first saw her, and so —’’ 

‘“‘Murray wanted to know you, too,’’ said 
Shirley, in Nancy’s ear, but as her brother 
paused, the words were audible to everybody. 

“To know me?’’ queried Nancy, in sur- 
prise, and everybody smiled. 

‘*l’m sure my mother and sister will call— 
soon,’’ said Murray, trying to feel sure of that 
rather doubtful proposition as he made it. 

The moment would have been an awkward 
one in some small houses, for it was impossible 
not to remember that the Worthington Squares | 
do not make many calls in the Gay Streets, but 
young Rufus, studying Shirley with interest, | 





| Gay Street often in the future,’’ declared Peter, | 


shaking hands. 

“IT mean to, thank you, if you’ll let me?’’ 
Murray looked into Mrs. Bell’s eyes, and a 
touch of wistfulness crept into his own, which 
she saw, and recognizing, was sure she under- 
stood. 

‘*Please come, if you care to,” she said, 
cordially, and he felt her warm, firm hand give 
his a friendly pressure, which quite finished the 
capturing of his heart. 

A ringing step on the porch outside, a knock 
at the door,—it boasted no bell,—and everybody 
looked up surprised, for it was nearly ten 
o’clock. Ross opened the door. 

“*T beg your pardon,’’ said a gay and careless 
voice outside, ‘‘but I came to look for my brother 
and sister. They seem to be lost, and I’m told | 
they’ re here.’’ 

*‘Come in!’’ said Ross, and the owner of the | 
voice appeared upon the threshold. Standing | 








the center of the territory patrolled by my valiant 
milk-cow. 

**IT thought of waiting quietly on the rocks for 
a day or so, until she left the calf to feed; and 
I would have done so had it not been that Pete 
was sick in bed and all alone at the cabin. 
What I finally did was to duck out of sight 
when she was chasing away a chip-bird, and 
make a rush for the timber. But I didn’t get 
much the start of the cow. The businesslike way 
in which she dropped the profitless bird chase 
gave me the surprise and the scare of my life. 

‘*She was close in behind before I could reach 
cover, and as I leaped and caught the lowest 
limb of the nearest tree a terrible pain shot 
through the calf of my leg, and I felt myself 


| Skewered fast to the rough trunk of the sapling. 


The next moment, however, she withdrew her 
| horn for another prod, and I swung myself out 
of reach and climbed up into the lower branches. 

**My first thought was that my leg would 


broke in, without intention, upon his mother’s | there, surveying the company with his charac- | have to be amputated below the knee, and | 
reply. Rufus was quite untroubled by the | teristically assured expression, his handsome | was relieved to find that my injuries consisted 


social inequalities existing between localities 
divided only by a stone’s throw. 

‘*That’s a dandy tennis-court you must have 
there when you put it out,’’ he remarked. 

“Tt’s pretty fair—and we shall have it in 
shape early this year,’’ replied Murray, smiling. 
His eyes met Jane’s as he spoke. 

‘It’s too bad to grow up past the point of 
breaking the ice so easily, isn’t it?’’ she said, 
merrily, as he shook hands. 

‘*We’ll have to follow their wise example,’”’ 
he replied. 

‘*T hope that you’ll find your way over to 





A DANGEROUS MILKING 


face taking on a saucy smile as ‘/his eyes fell on 
his brother, Forrest Townsend was carefully 
and formally presented by Murray to each one | 
of the household in turn. 

He looked a fine figure in his evening clothes, 
his long coat falling open, his hat in his hand. 
His audacious young eyes fell on Jane before | 
he was presented to her, and his manner 
acquired a sort of laughing gallantry rather 
effective. ‘‘It was a very lucky fire for us,’ 
he said, gaily, as he bowed over her hand. 


| “*T only wish I had been at home.’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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HE camp was 
- at Oak Grove 

in California ; 
my companion was 
a veteran prospector. 
The conversation had 
turned to the unde- 
sirable occupations. 

‘Anything for me 
you can mention,’’ declared Waters, ‘‘but the 
life of a professional milker. ‘The average cow 
brute is as fussy and as flighty as a captive blue 
jay. 

‘*Furthermore, you must bend like a broken 
reed before the varying moods, for the cow 
that can be reformed at all will be reformed 
through kindness. When one milks in an open 
corral, and has a string of twenty-five or thirty 
range cattle, as is the case on many of these 
California butter dairies, the wear and tear on 
the disposition is something appalling. 

“T suffered many things from all sorts of 
cows in my dairying days, but the roughest 
treatment came a good many years after I had 
| solemnly vowed to quit the business forever. 

‘‘T was prospecting far back among the San 
Bernardino Mountains when my partner fell 
sick, and could eat nothing. Said he one morning: 

‘**Tt’s not that I’m throwing off on your 





| cooking, Dan, but day and night and night and 
| day my vitals howl for milk, and nothing else 
| will they consider for a moment.’ 


‘**Then milk you shall have,’ said I, ‘for I 
am an ex-milker, and Friend Jackson’s range 
cattle have just come up from the desert. My 
term expired in ’74, but to save your life I’ll 
again expose myself to the indignities which 
the cow brutes of California seldom fail to heap 
upon whoever milks them.’ 

‘‘With this word, I took an ax and some 
baling wire, and in an hour’s quick work built 
a pole corral that was calf-tight and cow-high. 
| Then, taking a pack rope, I went down the cafion 
to a meadow where range cattle were feeding. 

‘*They sighted me the moment I broke cover, 
and they struck out for the high timber with 


bawling and brush-breaking on the mountain 
above me, they pulled out for another meadow. 

‘*Later in the day I approached them so care- 
fully that they suspected nothing. As the 
afternoon wind came up, the youngest calves 
lay down on the sunny side of a ledge of granite 
that jutted up near the edge of the forest. 
When the cows had wandered off about a 
hundred yards, I made good use of a golden 
opportunity. 

**Cutting off a couple of short lengths from 
my pack rope, I put them between my teeth, 
and crawled like a snake to the granite ledge, 
keeping behind trees where I could, and hitching 
across the open spaces in the brief interval when 
the grazing cows were ‘all heads down.’ 

‘*Very softly I tiptoed round the base of the 
rock pile, and with a flying leap landed astride 
a sleeping calf. 

*** Ba-a-a-a-a!’ he called. 
a-aw !’ 

‘* All his little mates scrambled up and away, 


‘ Baw-a-a-a- 


the rescue of the bawling youngster. 

‘*The sight of that phalanx of horns scared 
me so badly that nothing but the thought of 
Pete held me to my purpose. 





‘ Ba-a-a-a-a-a-w!’ and he wriggled 
and kicked as he bleated. 

‘“‘He was a vigorous lad, but al- 
though my hurry made me fumble 


| of several folds of badly lacerated skin and two 
|} neat holes through the slack of my overalls. 


My milk-cow seemed wildly desirous of ascend- 
ing the tree and ending my misery, but finally 
yielded to the handicap of hoofs and bulk, and 


| raced back to her calf. 


“*Presently, as she was chasing a saucy ground- 
squirrel back to his burrow, I swung down 
from my perch, ran a short distance to a tree 


|I had picked out, and ascended safely a little 


before the cow could catch me. I repeated these 
tactics several times, finally evading her vigi- 
lance and escaping through the brush. 

“It was after nightfall when I reached camp. 
Pete was as wan as a ghost and could eat noth- 
ing. I stopped long enough to swallow some 
cold beans, then hunted up a heavy windlass 
rope and returned to the meadow. 

**It was with rare caution that I approached 
the cow brute’s patrol, sneaking with painful 
care through the deep shadow of the timber, 
and expecting every tiny rustle to bring her 
charging. She came round the granite ledge 
like a fury when she heard the first scratch of 
my hobnails on the rough rock. As before, she 

tried to climb up after me, and in 


DRAWN ay the bright moonlight it was a simple 


we 


“I FELT MYSELF SKEWERED FAST TO 


ROUGH TRUNK OF THE SAPLING.” 


beyond reason [ stayed with him until he was | 
firmly hog-tied. The foremost cow was not ten 
yards distant when I pulled the last knot tight, 
and she had me dodging her horns at short | 
range before I could scramble to a safe perch | 
on the ledge of granite. | 





en matter to noose her and make my 
rope fast with a turn round a block 
of granite. This was followed by 
some heartrending struggling and 
bawling. 

‘*Then I went to the calf, put a 
short rope on his neck, freed his 
legs with a slash of my knife, and 
using his tail at once as a propeller 
and rudder, trotted him about half- 
way to the corral. Fearing that 
the little fellow’s call would not be 
heard by the mother should 1 take 
him farther, I made a halt here, 
tied him to a tree, and returning to 
the rock pile, released the cow by 
severing the rope as close to her 
head as I dared descend. A faint 
bleating came from up the meadow, 
and she immediately set off for it 
on a clattering gallop. 

**I had tied the calf a short dis- 
tance from a wide-spreading oak 
that could be easily ascended, and 
after an hour or more of Indian 
stealth, I ensconced myself safely in 
its lower branches. A very little 
commotion sufficed to bring my 
milk-cow, and in a short time she 
was tied to the tree, and I had slid 
to the ground over the end of one of 
the low-spreading limbs. A _ half- 
hour later the calf was securely cor- 
ralled, and I thought that my 
troubles were over. 

‘*They were not, however, for on 
returning to the cow I found that 
my thick wit had provided no way 
of releasing her. It was impossible 
to loose the struggling brute from the ground; 


THE 


| and getting past her to climb the tree was out of 


the question. The night chill was making my 
teeth rattle, and I built a fire to warm myself. 
Presently my brain seemed to thaw, for it oc- 
curred to me that by felling a sapling against 


‘“*The cattle clattered off after their calves then, | | the oak I could ascend to the lower limbs and cut 
all but the cow which had led the charge. She | the cow loose from a safe position. I did this, 


climbed up over the rocks as far as she could, 
and stood rattling her horns against the jagged 
bulwark and bawling belligerently. 

***Milker’s luck,’ said I, with my first good 
breath. 

‘*My cow was the veriest ‘bronco’ in the 
bunch, a regular tiger of a cow, coal-black in 
color, and with a pair of tapering, jet-tipped 
horns. 

‘*After a while she backed away from the 
ledge, stood over her calf a few moments, then 
began running hither and yon, challenging the 
whole world to combat. Sometimes it was the | 
flit of a bird or the scurry of a chipmunk that | 
determined the direction of her charge, some- | 
times the sight of me on the rock pile. 

‘*For a couple of hours I sat wondering how | 
to escape from such a vigilant captor. My | 


| 


after plodding a half-mile to the cabin for an ax. 
**The next day I left the calf in the corral. 


| By evening the cow became somewhat assured 


of its safety, and went off to feed on a near-by 
meadow. She came back about dusk, and found 
me perched on top of the corral. I noosed her, 


land proceeded, as a professional milker would 


say, to ‘panel’ her. That is, I put the rope 
round a sapling and pulled her head up close 
to it, then, passing the long end back along 
her flank, took a turn round another post, tight- 
ened, and made fast, thus lashing her side-on 
to a section of the corral. In this position 
she could not injure herself or hurt me, and as 
| the hungry youngster took his refreshment, I 
drew a hard-earned quart for Pete. 

**For a couple of weeks I repeated this per- 
formance daily ; then, just as my milk-cow gave 





** * Baw-a-a-a-a-w!’ yelled the calf, again. 


original plan had been to lasso her from a safe | promise of becoming gentle, Pete’s appetite for 
position on the ledge, and to leave her tied to a | bacon and beans ended her servitude and mine. 
pinnacle of rock while I packed the calf to the | It was with a thankful heart that I released 
corral. But in my hurry to reach high footing | the calf and watched him caper off to the timbe 
I had forgotten the pack rope. It was lying in| with his mother.” 
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A SCENE IN THE OXFORD PAGEANT. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


ocomotive-drivers in all countries are obliged | 


to pass tests for color-blindness. In Ger- 
many the drivers of automobiles are now re- 
quired to submit to examination of their color 
vision. A color-blind chauffeur may be quite 


as dangerous as one who is reckless. 
— York millionaire is reported to have 
gone to his boyhood home in Indiana, 
bought the old barn door on which in youth 
he had carved his initials, and moved it to 
New York, to be set up somewhere in his city 
house. His reminiscences must be of an un- 
usually cheerful kind. ‘To most men the old 
barn door of their youth was the drop-curtain 
to scenes which they do not care to recall. 
——— is invited by the mayor of Lich- 
field, England, in repairing the house of 
Michael Johnson, where the son, Samuel,—the 
great Doctor Johnson,—was born. In the house 


was the book-shop where proud young Samuel | 


refused to stand behind the counter. Years 
later, after his father’s death, Johnson made 
a pilgrimage of repentance to Lichfield, and 
with head uncovered, stood for an hour in the 
rain before the shop. 


tribute which was none the less significant 

for being sarcastic was that paid to Mrs. 
Rice, the president of the Anti-Noise Society 
of New York, when she sailed for Europe. It 
was Mrs. Rice whose efforts compelled the 
harbor tugs to cease their needless screeching. 
As the vessel on which she sailed was proceed- 
ing down the bay, every tug in sight tooted 
hilariously. Evidently the tug captains have 
tat true American humor which converts 
defeat into victory. 


Agsiooteh, an Eskimo converted to Christian- 
ity, went all the way from the Aleutian 
Islands to attend the national Christian En- 
deavor Convention lately held in Seattle. He 
was full of zeal for his new faith; he calmly 
endured the hardships of travel, and did not 
flinch before the unwonted heat of the southern 
summer. 
put on a frock coat and a silk hat for the recep- 
tion of a distinguished visitor, he lost his nerve, 
and started for the land of the igloo and the 
unboiled shirt. 


“a this time,’’ as the almanacs used to say, 


there is always a frenzied ery for help | 


from the harvest-fields of the West. This year 
the same cry. has been echoed from the East. 
Even in some parts of thickly settled New 
England, offers of two dollars and a half and 


two dollars and seventy-five cents a day have | 


failed to secure enough men to harvest the hay 
crop. Fathers whose sons feel that they are in 
need of new tennis rackets, golf clubs or ‘‘home 
gymnasium’’ apparatus should paste this bit of 
information in the sons’ hats. 
eer Buchanan had the misfortune to be 
in a position which required qualities which 
he did not possess, yet he had some fine traits. 
It has recently been disclosed that in 1859 a 
railroad company sent him a pass over its lines. 


Ife returned it with the statement that it had | 
been the practice of his life to pay his fare | 


because he was opposed to the whole system of 
granting privileges to persons not connected 
with the railroads. It has taken more than 





But when he found that he must | 
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lof their hard-working sires for the broad high 

| way of prodigality. Nevertheless, reports show 

| that savings-banks deposits in the United States 
now amount to three and a half billion dollars. 
This is nearly equal to half the deposits of all 
Europe. Evidently there are still some people 
in America who do not spend their surplus for 
automobiles ; but if the names of all the savings- 
bank depositors in the United States could be 
published, Americans would get a new idea as 
to who the people are who, even in this country, 
show the most thrift. 


he War Department, taking note of instances 

in which army officers have become inter- 
ested in or lent their names to commercial enter- 
prises, has issued a circular discountenancing 
|the practice. ‘‘The government is, generally 
| speaking, entitled to the exclusive right to the 
| time, interest and talent of army officers,” says 
the circular. ‘‘A commercial spirit is incom- 
patible with such views. An army officer 
| cannot engage in any commercial enterprise for 
the purpose of personal gain without devoting 
| thereto a part of his time, interest and talent.’’ 
|'There is a moral in this statement of the case 
| which is applicable to persons outside of the 
larmy. As it was expressed some time ago, 
‘*No man can serve two masters.’’ 
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NO ‘‘ DOLCE FAR NIENTE.’’ 


Where is rest? Go to work, and your spirit renew ; 
For no man can rest who has nothing to do. 
Sam Walter Foss. 
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BROKEN RAILS. 


mong all the causes of railroad accidents in 
the United States, none is mentioned 
with greater frequency than the broken 





vail. 

Many causes are assigned, and doubtless 
|many are contributory. An excess of phos- 
| phorus, not easily eliminated by the Bessemer 
| process, by which nearly all American rails 
|are made, has been most commonly blamed; 
but some of the best mechanical engineers now 
regard this cause as unimportant. Improper 
shape and a lack of pressure in rolling modern 
heavy rails proportionate to that which was 
available for the lighter rails of the past are 
more important faults. An excess of carbon is 
another. 

The fault of shape is the thinness of the web 
or shank of the rail, and the thinness of the 
base. The disproportion between these parts 
and the head of the rail tends to a lack of 
uniformity in texture after cooling. 

The excess of carbon is not the fault of the 
rail-makers, but of the railroads. The more 
carbon, the harder the rail, of course; and the 
| harder it is, the better it will resist frictional 
| wear. ‘The desire of the railroads to minimize 
| the cost of trackage repairs has led to demands 





| for steel of a higher and higher per cent. of | 


| carbon, until now American rails are the hardest 
| in the world. 

Most important of all is the strain imposed 
| upon rails by the great weight and high speed 
| of modern trains. Mechanical engineers believe 


safety is reached at an axle load of forty-five 
thousand pounds; yet many trains considerably 
exceed that figure. : 


| Maintenance of Way Association and the Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials have adopted 
specifications for a standard rail heavier in the 
web and the base than those now in use; and 
these specifications have been approved by the 
American Society of Civil Engineers. Mean- 
while the head of one of the greatest railway 
systems in America has withdrawn his rail 
contract from a company whose product has 
been unsatisfactory to him, and given it toa con- 
cern from which he hopes to get better results. 
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HISTORIC PAGEANTS. 
year the town of Warwick, England, cele- 





brated outdoors some of the most interest- 
ing events in its history by a pageant, in 
which hundreds of persons assumed the char- 


| acter and, in appropriate costume, performed 


forty years for this feeling to become strong | 


enough to induee Congress to prohibit the issuing 
of passes on interstate railroads. 
New England, it appears, is not the region 
where abandoned farms are most numer- 
ous. The Department of Agriculture finds that 
New York State offers the most remarkable 
example of the decline of farming. In twenty- 
five years the farm lands of New York have 
declined in value to the extent of a hundred 


and seventy million dollars, and more than 
twelve thousand farms have been abandoned. 


the parts of historic personages. | 

This year a similar pageant took place at | 
Oxford, and more lately there was another at | 
Romsey. 


Mark Twain, who was one of the spectators | 


of the Oxford pageant, remarked that America, | 
which provides so many fine sights, had never | 
furnished anything to equal that. | 

The length and richness of European history | 





of course offer attractions for such a pageant | 
which could not be found in like abundance 


;and variety in America. Take, for example, 


the case of Romsey—a town so small that com- 


| paratively few Americans know anything about 


Increased population and the improvement of | 


farming methods will some day force a renewed 
occupation of these Eastern farm lands, whose 
owners have been lured away by commercial 
opportunity and the broader fields of the West. 


. : 


rugality and thrift are commonly attributed, 


and with justice, to the people of Europe. | of the dead man’s identity. 


it; yet its name was conferred upon it by the 
Romans, and its actual history goes back a | 


thousand years. | 


Tt was near Romsey that William Rufus was | 
shot by a bolt from a crossbow, while hunting 
deer in the New Forest, and his body removed | 
in the rude cart of a charcoal-burner, ignorant | 
In the pageant a | 


that with the present style of rail the limit of | 


The American Railway Engineering and | 
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| taken by a lineal descendant of Walter Tyrrell, 
| who is supposed to have shot the king. 

But if such length of history as this is lack- 
ing to American cities and towns, there is 
nevertheless no dearth of interesting event and 

stirring episode which might well be produced 

in outdoor pageants, 
| England have been, by students of the local 
history, and produced by the cordial codpera- 
tion of rich and poor, high and low, without 
thought of money-making. 

It is a matter of regret among many students 
of social development that the stage, which in 
its early days was one of the greatest of moral 
and educational forces, has so completely failed 
to maintain its power. Might not the historical 
pageant be made to do at least a part of this 


neglected work ? 
* & 


ETERNITY. 


Eternity gives equal value to 
What kings accomplish and what peasants do. 
Selected. 
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THE SPEAKING VOICE. 


- ine words butter no parsnips,’’ runs an old 
saying; but one may question whether 
it is as true as it is old. A well-modu- 

lated voice, speaking the king’s English with 

ease and accuracy, is a possession which lends 

a grace to the most humble. 

Ever since the tribute of poor, distracted Lear 
to his dead Cordelia, the voice ‘‘soft, gentle 
jand low’’ has been esteemed ‘‘an excellent 
thing in woman,’’ and to-day there is especial 
timeliness in a plea for the refined voice, not 
only in women of gentle breeding, but in those 
who, far and wide in this great land,—behind 
counter and in kitchen and on the street,— 
shriek and yell at a helpless, suffering public. 

There is often, if not always, some sort of an 
examination by which it is sought to test the 
fitness of girls who wish to be clerks or wait- 
resses ; but no one ever thinks to ask one ques- 
tion which ought to be asked: ‘‘Is it pleasant 
to hear you speak ?”” 

A certain girl who sells stockings in a big 
city store sets forth their merits in a voice so 
pleasing that her customers are sure to buy 
more than they need. But only a few steps 
from her counter, the ticket seller at a subway 
station keeps crying, ‘*‘One dollar!”” ‘‘Twenty- 
five cents!’’ ‘‘Fifty cents !’’ in a voice so nasal, 
harsh and penetrating that it offends every 
sensitive ear and affronts every patron of gentle 
spirit. 

For any public servant—whether man or 
woman—a gentle voice and a gracious manner 
are worth advancement. The tone and air 
which give unconscious pleasure are all too rare 
among hurrying Americans; but where they do 
exist they are a precious possession. 

A waitress in a railroad restaurant, being 
praised for her kindly attentiveness and refine- 
|ment, replied, **I always think that there is 
one thing I can do like the finest lady in the 
land. I can speak like her !’’ 
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THE SACRIFICES OF THE SERVICE. 


n connection with the terrible accident on 
board the battle-ship Georgia, by which 
nearly a dozen men lost their lives and half 

a score of others were injured, no picture stands 
out more pathetically unforgetable than that of 
Admiral Goodrich and his wife at the death- 
bed of their. third and last son, all given to the 
service of their country. The first had lost his 





life at San Juan, the second had died in the | 


| army. . 

| When, in the war with Spain, the word came 

|to Captain Capron that his only son lay dead 
in another part of the field, he went, as soon as 
duty permitted, to the spot where the body lay, 


lifted the flag which covered the face, looked | 


| long upon it, and with the words, ‘* Well done, 
my boy!’’ turned back to his battery. 

Parents who enjoy the blessing of a home in 

which all their children are gathered, or to 


| which they return at frequent intervals, are | 


hardly capable of understanding the anxiety 
and heartache which enter so commonly into 
the lives of army and navy parents, even in 
times of peace. 

The Service confers its distinctions and offers 
its compensations, but it also exacts its sacrifices. 
There is always the experience of varied and 
trying climates; there are long absences and 
frequent separations ; and more often, perhaps, 


than is supposed, there is sudden and great | 


Tr. 

The quiet dignity, the uncomplaining forti- 
tude with which these things are borne are not 
among the least admirable qualities of those 
who compose that Service whose duty is not 


| primarily to command, but really .to serve. 


* ¢ 


KOREA. 


he abdication of Yi Heui, Emperor of 
Korea, begins a new book in the many 
volumes of Korean history. It means 
that Korea is now, in effect, a Japanese prov- 
ince, 

The Koreans are a distinct people with a 
distinct language. They are related to the 


Americans, on the other hand, have been ac- | lineal descendant of the charcoal-burner acted | Chinese, the Manchus and the Japanese about 
cused on good evidence of forsaking the economy | the part of his ancestor, and another part was|as Norwegians are related to the Irish, the 
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Dutch or the Greeks. Their country has long 
been a bone of contention between the leading 
nations of Asia. 

Eighteen hundred years ago China conquered 
northern Korea. A hundred years later the 
Japanese Empress, Jingu-Kogo, at the head of 
her army, reduced Korea to submission. The 
Tartar conquerors of China, in the thirteenth 
century, also reduced Korea; the Ming dynasty 4 
of native emperors of China, after expelling the 
Tartars, restored the Korean sovereign. 

Chinese suzerainty continued until the war 
between China and Japan in 1894-5, when the 
victory of Japan ‘‘freed’? Korea; that is, it 
substituted Japanese domination for Chinese. 

Meanwhile the long arm of Russia was reach- 
ing into Korea, and in October, 1895, the 
Korean Empress was murdered by Japanese, 
who suspected her of conspiring with Russia. 

The Russo-Japanese War put an end to 
Russian influence in Korea, and left The 
Hermit Kingdom in the nominal independence 
which it had enjoyed since 1897, although all 
the time under the thumb of Japan, which 
forced on the Koreans reforms they neither 
wished nor understood. 

A few weeks ago the Koreans sent a dele- 
gation to The Hague Peace Conference; and— 
such is the irony of history—Japan made a 
peace mission the immediate occasion for put- 
ting an end to Korean independence. 

The Koreans resisted the enforced abdication 
of the emperor, but Marquis Ito and Viscount 
Hayashi were in Seoul directing affairs, and 
there were ten thousand Japanese veterans on 
Korean territory. 

Western influence in Korea, already expressed 
in successful Christian missions and commercial 
enterprise, promises to be increased by the open 
assumption of control by Japan. 
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A CENTURY OF GAS. 


his year the officials of New York City 
T who pass upon applications from public 

service companies for right to lay tracks, 
pipes and wires through the streets were puz- 
zled by a strange applicant, the Teleharmonium 
Company. 

The teleharmonium sends music from a 
central power-house, over wires, to a receiver 
in the house of the ‘‘consumer.’’ There was 
no precedent for regarding music as a public 
commodity to be ‘‘piped’’ through the public 


streets. 
A hundred years ago the corresponding 
officials of London, if there were any, must ] 


have been even more puzzled when the first gas 
company asked permission to send the new 
lighting fiuid under Pall Mall. The only prece- 
dent for such action was water conduits, which 
had been laid under cities since the days of 
ancient Rome. 

Before the nineteenth century gas had been 
used for lighting private establishments, and 
early in the century one of the London theaters 
installed a gas-plant. But the fluid was re- 
garded as dangerous and dirty—as, in fact, it 
was at that stage in its development. Not 
until 1814 were London streets lighted by gas, 
nor until then did individual consumers begin 
to use it extensively. 

The first successful American gas company 
began to operate in Baltimore in 1816. Boston 
followed, then Philadelphia and New York. 

When the electric light became commercially 
successful, many persons assumed that the 
newer method .of illumination would replace 
gas. But gas companies have not been driven 
out. By the introduction of the mantle burner, 
| the gas range, heater, flatiron and other domestic 
| Conveniences and mechanical appliances, and 
| by the almost universal reduction in price, gas 
| has more than held its own. 
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here is a wide-spread fallacy that no act of a 

minor is binding in law. Those who entertain 
that opinion may be interested in a decision 
| handed down by the Appellate Division of the 
New York Supreme Court. The decision had to 
do with a suit for damages brought against a rail- 
way company by a mother who had entrusted the 
checking of a trunk to her fifteen-year-old son. 
The lock on the trunk being defective, the com- 
pany, when it checked the trunk, secured trom 
the boy a signed release from responsibility. In 
handing down its decision, which was favorabie 
to the railway company, the court said, “The facet 
that the son was a minor did not incapacitate him 
from acting as an agent, the well-known rule 
being that contracts made by an infant as an 
agent are binding upon the principal.” 


Nowy every business contributes bits of spe- 
| cialized knowledge to the common fund. It 
| will strike many readers as a curious piece of 
information that plate glass insurance companies 
have decided to class windows with black lettering 
on them as “extra hazardous” risks. The expla- 
nation given is that a black surface absorbs the 
sun’s rays. By this means, it is stated, an unequal 
expansion is produced throughout the plate; and 
| under the influence of a sudden gust of cold or 
any other quick change of temperature, a strain 
| is developed which may break the glass. 

| [ong before many American universities estab- 
| lished summer schools, Chautauqua stood for 
| the thrifty use of vacation days in pleasant and 
profitable study. Like every other movement out 





| of the common methods and largely patronized by 
| women, the Chautauquan work was derided by 




















conservative persons. It was the butt of jokes | 
such as are now directed against “correspond- | 
ence” schools. It was called the “intellectual | 
tea-party,” the “playground of culture.” But it | 
slowly won respect, enlisted the services of good | 
teachers, and gave its brief perfods of enlighten- 
ment to thousands of teachers too busy in winter 
to think of much outside of classroom routine. | 
President Roosevelt, who knows the country | 
pretty broadly, calls Chautauquas “the most | 
American thingin America.” This summer there | 
have been between three and four hundred assem- 
blies embodying the Chautauqua idea, besides the | 
summer schools and educational conventions, 
which represent the same American principle of 
diffusing culture and instruction to the greatest 
possible number of persons. 
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THE KIMBALL-LOUNDSBURY BATTLE. 


hat is the way it was always spoken of in the 

family—the famous week when Aunt Isabel 
Kimball and Barbara Loundsbury met and crossed 
swords. The first intimation of excitement came 
one morning at the breakfast-table, when Mrs. 
Percy, glancing over the mail at her plate, looked 
up with dismayed face. 

“Isabel is coming down Thursday to stay for a 
week!” she exclaimed. 

The silence that followed the announcement 
was so penetrating that Barbara Loundsbury, 
their pretty guest, began to laugh. 

“Do forgive me if I am intrusive,” she begged, 
“but you all seem so—overwhelmed. May I ask 
who Isabel is?” 

“Her other name is Kimball,’ Cynthia said. 

“She is father’s stepsister,’’ Agnes added. 

“She is a lady,” Ralph explained in a hollow | 
voice, “who feels it her duty always to tell the | 
truth.” 

“Oh!” Barbara responded. Then her laughter 
broke out again. “You poor, poor things, is it so 
dreadful?” she asked. | 

“You just wait and see,” Agnes retorted, feel- 
ingly. 

Thursday afternoon, accordingly, Aunt Isabel | 
appeared. The first impression was decidedly 
agreeable, for she was a woman of imposing ap- 
pearance and distinguished manners. She had 
hardly greeted her relatives, however, before she 
began her observations: 

“Caroline, you are looking dreadfully! You 
really should see adoctor. How Agnes has grown! 
She is getting round-shouldered, too. Cynthia, | 
your eyelids are very red. I hope it is nothing | 
permanent.” 

She was interrupted by a clear voice: 

“Oh,no, Miss Kimball, Cynthia has splendid eyes. 
She got a cinder in one this morning, that’s all. 
And don’t you think Agnes has a splendid color?” 

“T hadn’t noticed her color,’ Miss Kimball re- 
turned, stiffly, “but I see Ralph wriggles round in | 
his chair the same old way.” 

“You should see Ralph ‘wriggle round’ in foot- 
ball,” and Barbara’s eyes met Ralph’s encour- 
agingly. 

That was the beginning. Whether Aunt Isabel 
realized the state of affairs no mortal could ever 
tell—certainly her passion for truth-telling showed | 
no diminution. It was the Pereys who, under 
Barbara’s inspiring leadership, rose to the demand 
of the hour. Instead of wilting under the blight- 
ing effect of unmitigated truth, they revealed a | 
sudden and marvelous appreciation of each other’s | 
good points. As Ralph remarked, he began to | 
feel as if, in time, his family might learn to appre- 
ciate him. 

When Aunt Isabel, dignified—and truthful—to 
the last, bade them farewell, the Percys with one 
impulse turned to Barbara. 

“We shall never mind Aunt Isabel again,” 
Mrs. Perey and Cynthia said in concert, while 
Agnes added gravely: 

“I never knew how nice we were before.” 

“Resolved; that hereafter we adopt Barbara’s 
way in all times of depression,” Ralph proposed, 
and it passed unanimously. 
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‘“WHO ARE YOUSE, ANYHOW ?”’ 


Toe the northern end of the long, narrow 
island over which New York’s piles of brick 
and stone spread, stands a fine old colonial man- 
sion. Before it one day last summer stood a 
number of children from the East Side, listening 
eagerly to a sweet-faced woman. 

Two rough-looking boys, not of the party, pres- 
ently appeared at the edge of the group. They 
were dirty, ragged, and by no means prepossessing 
of countenance. 

“Who are youse, anyhow?” 

The harsh demand, proceeding from one of the | 
new arrivals, interjected itself with startling effect 
into a pause in the talk. The children turned 
hastily, and the speaker’s cheeks reddened, but | 
she checked herself. Then, leaving her talk mo- | 
mentarily, she replied with the utmost courtesy to 
the rude challenge, quite as if some one had 
asked her to have another cup of tea. 

“I’m a nature-teacher from one of the vacation 
schools down-town,” she said, pleasantly, “and 
these are my pupils. We’ve just been visiting | 
Fort Washington Park, to study the trees, and now 
we’re looking at this delightful old Morris House, 
where General Washington once stopped —” 

Here Miss R. returned to her theme, paying no 
further heed to the boys, although leaving them 
to listen with the others, if they liked. 

“My work accustoms me to rough manners,” | 
said Miss R., relating the incident, “but there’s 
something peculiarly irritating in that slangy chal- | 
lenge to one’s identity. I very nearly rebuked the 
boys, for an example, as we try to teach politeness 
as well as nature and history. 

“But I’m learning,some things myself—in par- 
ticular, that if one refuses to take offense, the 
offense, even when purposely offered, seems to 
get lost. And I’m finding this discovery of mine 
—that it takes two to make an offense—of the | 
greatest use in dealing with children whose ways 
are anything but gentle at first.” | 

Ten days later Miss R. looked up from her desk 
to find the two boys before her, their heavy faces 
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| back to a period before the birth of Christ. Three 
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lighting up marvelously at sight of her. For they 
had tramped for days, from one East Side vacation 
school to another, to find the sweet-faced woman 
who had so courteously answered their question, 
and at her feet they sat until the summer session 
closed, learning whatever she wished to teach 


| them. 


“You see,” concluded Miss R., “that question 
was really put in good faith, to ascertain who we 
were and what we were doing. This was a case 
where no offense was offered, though you wouldn’t 
have guessed it. And seeing the change in these 
boys, I’m truly thankful that I stopped to explain 
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STALE FOOD. 


alaclava, in the Crimea, scene of the charge of 
the Light Brigade, has in recent years been 
discovered to be the site of an ancient Greek city. 
Much of this buried town, which is believed to be 
the Chersonesus Taurica, the scene of Euripides’ 
“Iphigenia in Tauris,” has been excavated with 
most interesting results. 


Besides the ruins of temples and of homes, says 
Miss Annette M. B. Meakin in a new volume on 
Russia, there have been found many things which 
indicate that the city was abandoned hurriedly. 
Money was left scattered on floors, and bits of 
bread and other food are found in disordered 
array. 

Near a stone canal was found an ancient hen’s 
nest, in which were six eggs which probably dated 


had been broken by falling earth, and two smashed 
to atoms, but one was quite whole, with a dried- 
up yolk inside it. Some careless housewife had 
failed to keep track of a pullet. 

Thousands of Russian tourists visit the museum 
at Balaclava, and as these eggs attracted more 
attention than all the marbles and other fine spec- 
imens, the archzologist has fitted up what he calls 
an “archzological buffet.” In a glass case are 
the remains of the eggs, the bits of bread, grain, 
and many other reminders of Greek cookery, and 
about this the tourists may be found grouped at 
all times of the day, more impressed than by any- 
thing else in the place. 
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SOOTHED THE SAVAGE. 


Dz the elections in Ireland in a bygone year 
Col. James P. Robertson was quartered at 
Ennis. A riot was expected, and he was requested 
by a town magistrate to remain under arms in 
case of trouble. 


It was a very still summer ee and a lieu- 
tenant of the company was amusing himself at his 
harmonium, and was singing ina good voice. Just 


was well into the night—a thundering knock came 
on the outer gates. 

“Who comes there?” shouted the sentry at the 
top of his voice, and every man in barracks jumped 
up and seized his arms. In a moment there was 
dead silence, the men eagerly listening to know 
what was to follow. 

“Who comes there?” again the sentry shouted. 

And a small voice outside the gate replied: 

“If ye plaze, Misther Sintry, will ye ask th’ 
gintleman to sing that once again?” 

“The indignant sentry’s reply,” says Colonel 
Robertson in his recent reminiscences of soldier- 
ing, “was drowned in the shouts of merriment 
from my men.” 
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A MAN OF MYSTERY. 


here is an unforgetable story of a gallant deed 

in a recent volume, “Sir Thomas Lawrence’s | 

Letter Bag.” } 
There was a supreme moment during the Battle 
of Waterloo when the Duke of Wellington was 

left absolutely alone, every aide-le-camp having 
gone his way, each with his message. At this 





moment a stranger rode up to the duke. 

“Can 1 be of any use, sir?” he asked. : 

The duke looked at him an instant, then unhesi- 
tatingly answered: 

“Yes, take this pencil note to the commanding 
a ml pointing to a regiment in the thick of the 

attle. 

The stranger took the note and galloped away 
with it. He delivered it, but what happened to 
him no man knows. 

The duke always declared that to be one of the 
most gallant deeds that had ever come under his 
notice. It was done without = of acknowl- 
edgment or reward, and neither attended its ac- 
complishment. 
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THE AMERICAN ABROAD. | 

t has for years been brought home to us—by | 
comment more or less complimentary—that we | 
Americans, travelling abroad, are closely scruti- 
nized by the Europeans. But perhaps we have not | 
realized that the observing eyes of the younger— | 
in fact, of the youngest—generation are turned | 
upon us. | 


A Parisian woman, going to her children’s play- | 


| room, discovered her little boy and girl absorbed | 


in a remarkable occupation. The boy stood, 
motionless and solemn, on a small table in the | 
middle of the room; the girl, arrayed in grown-up | 
hat and coat, walked slowly round him, regarding 
him thoughtfully, now and then peering abstract- 
edly into a red-covered book in her hand. | 

“What are you doing, children?” asked the | 
puzzled parent. 

“Oh, Paul is the Column Vendome, mama,” 

avely explained the sister, “and I am a tourist 
rom America—with a book, you know.” 
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A HARD-WORKED PRONOUN. 


quarryman was charged with assaulting one 

of his mates, and when the case was carried 
into court, an eye-witness of the occurrence gave 
some curious evidence. 

“He tuk a pick an’ he tuk a piek,” the witness 
began, “‘an’ he hit him wid his pick, an’ he hit him 
wid his pick; an’ if he’d hit him wid his as hard 
as he hit him wid his, he’d have near killed him, 
an’ not him him.” 
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A SCHOOLMASTER’S REJOINDER. 


keen retort is credited to the late Doctor 
Haig-Brown, master of Charterhouse. 


His brother-in-law, Doctor Porter, the master of 
Peterhouse, another famous English school, wrote 
to him, inquiring his precise meaning in a certifi- 
cate that a boy’s character was “generally” good. 

“When I say generally,” he replied, “I mean 
not particularly.’ 
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h, long ago, so long ago that I can just re- | 
member, 
When one short week was “most a year’ before 
a holiday; 
When August slowly waxed and waned, to merge 
in bright September, 
And all the air was seented sweet with new- 
mown hay— 


Oh, in those long-gone golden days, with all the 
birds a-singing 
For very joy of being in the glad free world, 
We’ used to start at early dawn with pails and 
baskets swinging, 
And seek the upland meadows, through the 
grass, dew-pearled. 


For there above the little town were berries for 
the taking, 
The nectar of the gods in ev’ry luscious, juicy | 
one ; 
The wine of sweetest August days, for thirsty | 
childhood’s slaking, 
Epitomes of summer and her gracious sun. 








Oh, was it berries that we sought or just the joy | 
of ’venture? | 
Explorers, each and ev’ry one, were we, those 
happy days. . } 
Oh, who of us that minded scratch, or torn frock, | 
waiting censure? | 
Oh, who of us that heeded time, or earth’s set 
ways? 
The bushes were a fairy maze, with ogres grimly | 
peopled, } 
A harmless snake, that fled us, was a dragon, | 
breathing fire ; 
The forest was a castle, moated, turreted and 
steepled, | 
To storm its bodeful portals was our heart's | 
desire. 
Perhaps the pails and baskets were not filled to 
overflowing ; 
Perhaps our hands and garments were not tidy, 
as at morn— 
But no one thought to chide us when we came 
home, laughing, glowing, 
Our blouses stained with berries and our aprons 
torn. 
Ah well, ’twas long ago indeed, and yet the upland 
meadows 
Still yield their treasure and delight to ev’ry 
questing soul; 
And often when the valley lies in quiet and in 
shadows 
I take the winding pathway to my childhood’s 
goal, 
And live again with fairies and with ogres and 
with dragons! 
And drink again the nectar that we quaffed so 
long ago— 
For nature, as of old, presenteth magic in her 
flagons : 
To him who seeks with understanding heart, I 
trow! 
® & 


PRECEPT OR EXAMPLE? 


sili etter is a dinner of 
B herbs where love is, 
than a stalled ox and 

hatred therewith.’ ’’ 

It was the grandmother who read these words 
to four sweet children, gathered about her at 
evening-time. The mother and father were 
away for a long trip to California, and the 
grandmother, whom the children dearly loved, 
had come to care for them. ‘They were very 
proud of their handsome grandmother, a noble 
and intellectual woman of gracious manner and 
gentle voice. 

‘*Grandmother has a face full of interesting 
stories,’’ said the youngest girl to her mother 
one day, and these interesting stories were the 
delight of the children, as they were also of 
their elders. So the children turned to her 
naturally for entertainment or advice. They 
had implicit faith in her judgment, for she was 
their ideal. ‘They liked the quiet ‘‘reads’’ 
with grandmother, as they gathered round an 
open fire in the pleasant living-room; they 
liked her interesting explanations of the Bible 
words and her gentle comments. 

The mother and father had not had much 
time of late to read with the children and 
explain things. They were busy with many 
duties and pleasures, but grandmother always 
had time. 

***Better is a dinner of herbs where love 
is,’ ’’ she read, and explained the passage; and 
as she read and spoke, the smallest boy of the 
family looked and listened intently. 

It was an affectionate family, a good house- 
hold, and yet to keen observers like children 
it was sometimes puzzling to know just what 
were the most desirable things of life. Were 
there too many comments on the money value 
of desirable things? Was there too much talk 
at the breakfast-table about methods of quick 
money-making, too many wishes expressed for 
that sort of riches? Truly ‘‘example is more 
than precept,’’ and the children in this family 
had observed. Now they listened, wondering, 
to the words of the Good Book as they fell 
from grandmother’s lips. 

‘**A good name is rather to be chosen than 
great riches, and loving favour rather than 



















the reading was finished and the simple prayer 
ended, the small boy still sat pondering. 

Was he trying to reconcile what he had heard 
for many a day with the words that had just 
been read? Was it difficult to draw a cunclu- 
sion? Apparently it was, for he presently 
looked up and asked gravely, ‘‘Well, then, 
grandma, which really is better, money or 
love?’’ 

There is many a household where the children 
are observing keenly. Unconsciously they are 
setting up ideals and forming judgments. They 
may not read President Eliot’s address on the 
desirable things of life, but they notice where 
the emphasis is placed in the household of 
which they form a part. 

As they look and listen day by day to the 
family life and the family talk, what conclusion 
will they draw, what answer will they make 
to the small boy’s question: ‘‘Which really is 


better, money or love?”’ 
F have come from New York State, and es- 
pecially from the Catskill region, that flocks 
of genuine passenger-pigeons had been seen there. 
Mr. John Burroughs, the naturalist, has followed 
up and, so far as may be, confirmed these reports, 
until it seems probable that in the mountainous 
district northwest of Kingston there actually 
exists an increasing colony of birds of a species 


supposed to have become extinct. 


In the natural history of America there is no 
more remarkable story than that of these beau- 
tiful birds which formerly frequented the entire 
central part of the continent in unbelievable 
numbers. Novelists and _ story-writers have fre- 
quently referred to the old-time M7 shoots,” 
and pigeon pie was a favorite dish of our grand- 
fathers and even of our fathers. The birds were 
lessened in number by indiscriminate = 
for fifty years, a single dealer, says W. B. Mer- 
shon in his book on the pigeons, wee ye 
one hundred and seventy-five thousand live birds 
to market from a single io spring, besides 
thousands of barrels of dead birds. This formed 
but a small part of the catch at that nesting. 

Probably no more remarkable account is given 
by any naturalist than that of Alexander Wilson, 
the earliest of American ornithologists, who vis- 
ited in Kentucky a nesting-place forty miles long 
and several miles wide, in which every tree hel 
from one to one hundred nests, and many trees 
were broken down and every growing thing was 
killed by the roosting birds. 

“A bout one o’clock,” says Wilson, “the pigeons, 
which I had observed the greater part of the 
morning flying northerly, began to return in such 
immense numbers as I never before had witnessed. 
Coming to an opening by the side of a creek where 
I had a more uninterrupted view, I was astonished 
at their appearance. They were flying with great 
steadiness and rapidity at a height beyond gun- 
shot, several strata deep, and so close together 
that, could shot have reached them, one discharge 
could not have failed of bringing down several in- 
dividuals. 

“From right to left as far as the eye could reach, 
the breadth of this vast procession extended, 
seeming everywhere equally crowded. 

“Curious to determine how long this appearance 
would continue, I took out my watch to note the 
time and sat down to observe them. It was then 
half past one. I sat for more than an hour, but 
instead of a diminution of this prodigious proces- 
sion, it seemed rather to increase in both numbers 
and rapidity; and_being anxious to reach Frank- 
fort before night, I rose and went on. 

“About four in the afternoon I crossed the Ken- 
tucky River at the town of Frankfort, at which 
time the living torrent above my head seemed as 
numerous and extensive as ever. Long after this 
I observed them in large bodies until six o’clock 
that evening. 

“I have taken from the crop of a single wild 
pigeon a good handful of the kernels of beechnuts, 
acorns and chestnuts. To form a rough estimate 
of the daily consumption of one of these immense 
flocks, let us first attempt to calculate the numbers 
of that at Frankfort. If we suppose this column 
to have been a mile in breadth,—and 
have been much more,—and that it moved at the 
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PASSENGER - PIGEONS. 


rom time to time for several years reports 


rate of a mile a minute, for hours, the time it con- | I had ever had. Then I went to work ina factory 
would make its whole length two | pasting samples on cards. When I got ex 


tinued passin 
hundred and forty miles. 

“Again, supposing each square yard of the 
moving body comprehended three pigeons, 
square yards in the whole space mu a b 
three would give two billion, two hundred anc 
pm million, two hundred and seventy-two thou- 
san¢ 
actual number. 

“Computing each of these to consume half a pint 
of mast daily, the whole quantity at this rate would 
equal seventeen million, four hundred and twenty- 
four thousand bushels of mast a day. 

“Heaven has a given these birds rapidity 
of flight and a disposition to range over vast uneul. 
tivated tracts. Otherwise they must have perished 
in the districts where they resided, or devoured 
up the whole product of agriculture as well as 
the products of the forests.” 
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“FATHER OF THE INDIAN ARMY.” 
n regard to a recently proposed memorial to 
| Lord Clive, the popular hero of India, it has 
been suggested that justice should be done by 
recalling the services of Clive’s great predecessor, 
Gen. Stringer Lawrence, who by his heroic cam- 
paign against the French in the East, became 
the real founder of English supremacy in India. 
Lawrence had no brilliant essayist to publish his 
deeds, as Clive had in Macaulay. A monument to 
the great soldier stands in Westminster, but his 
service to his country is almost forgotten. 


When General Lawrence, then a major, was sent 
to India in 1748, he found the army at his command 
to consist of a few companies of British soldiers 
gt and 


and a small force of natives, hastil 
his inade- 


armed with old matchlocks. , 
quate material as a nucleus, he built an arm 
which performed the splendid victories by whieh 
England became undisputed mistress of India. 

e most brilliant and decisive of Lawrence’s 
triumphs was that of Golden Rock. The French, 
advancing on Trichinopoli, determined to drive 
the English, who held the Rock, into the city. 
The Rock was defended by a weak force of sepoys. 
Lawrence’s army was on the plain. 

The French made an assault and captured the 
Rock. Lawrence, with a_ hastily collected force 
of not quite a thousand of English and sepoy men, 
stood little apparent chance against a vastly su 
rior force of a triumphant enemy. He hesita 
but_a moment, however. 


“It is better to die advancing than retreating,” 
he declared. 
The attack on the Rock was made with such 
yor and impetuosity that the astonished and be- 





silver and gold,’ ’’ she read again; and when 


vi 
w 


dered French were driven out in panic at the 





birds, a number probably far below the | 


the | m 


| 
| 


| said 
I believe it to | me 





very moment they were exulting over victory. A 
British officer says of this feat of arms: 

“Nothing finer was ever performed in any part 
of the world than this assault, by a handful of 
grenadiers, upon Golden Rock, held by the enemy 
who had a captured it, and whose army was 
formed at the base. It was one of those deeds 
of heroism which deserve to be recorded in the 
archives of national history, never to be suffered, 
as in this case, to fall into oblivion.” 


F)THE ORGAN GS 


GY Stephen Tracy 






ow strangely like a river’s bed 

Are the great organ’s pebbly keys; 
And see, uprising overhead, 

Its pipes are golden trees. 


H 


Here music, sprung from unknown lands, 
On its melodious errand goes, 

The while some player dips his hands 
Where the quick current flows. 


And presently one seems to be 
In boundless realms of earth and sky ; 
Sunrise and hills and the blue sea 
Before his vision lie. 


Cities and men and throbbing years 
Stir in the soft, impregnate air ; 

And high on some weird note appears 
Our own fate singing there. 
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GOOD REASONS. 


‘7 f you had to work for a living, why did you 
| come to this country, Becky?” asked an 
American working woman of a Scotch work- 
ing woman. The American had been hearing of 
the desperate condition of the feminine wage- 
earner in the United States. Asa result she was 
in low spirits, and could not understand why any 
woman should come to this man-ridden country to 
pass the downtrodden existence of trying to earn 
a living. The New York Sun records Becky’s 
answer. 


“Just because I did have to work,” replied the 
Scotchwoman. “I came over here to make money 
and get human treatment. I made five dollars a 
month on the other side, and I make twenty here. 
I worked ten hours a day there, and I work the 
same here. Ladies tell me = morning here ; 
over there only Quakers do that, and we daren’t 
speak unless we’re spoken to. 

“When I was twenty I went into service in 
Glasgow and got three dollars a month. That 
was pretty good pay. Then I went into a hand- 
kerchief factory as a box-folder. I was_ paid 
twenty-nine cents for every one hundred dozen 
fi I never earned more than two dollars a 
week in the nine months I was there. ig 2 
when I worked every day and was not cut, I made 
one dollar and seventy-five cents. Out of this I 

aid my sister one twenty-five a week for board, 

ept myself in clothes and paid my church dues. 

“Working people over there are not glad see 
a holiday. Even the best firms don’t pay wages 
without work. I thought it very strange to find 
out that they did not deduct for holidays over here. 

“My next work was bottling marking fluid, 
mucilage, shoe-polish, and so_forth.- It was so 
dirty 1 had to wear overalls. While it was heavy 
and disagreeable, the pay was two dollars a week, 
and I stayed there more than two years. 

_“Then I went into domestic service again, this 
time as a nurse and general servant for an invalid 
lady. There were five in the family, and I did all 
the work the cook couldn’t do, for two dollars and 
seventy-five cents a month. I thought it good 
wages, considering I had no board to pay, and a 
chance to do my own laundry. 

“Next I lived as an only servant in a family of 
two, and got three dollarsamonth. I had to carry 
coal from the cellar to keep four fires going. 
Maybe I could have stood it if my rations hadn’t 
been so small. 

“I wrote to a friend who had come over here, 
and asked her if she advised me to come. She 
es. The first family I lived with here paid 
me eighteen dollars a month. It was a hard place, 
but the pay, the room and the food were the best 


rt I 
took 


was paid twelve dollars a week. After that 
lace as chambermaid at twenty dollars a 


this 


onth. 
“T haven’t been in this country three years yet 
but I’ve got more money in the bank than I could 
have made in England or Scotland in twenty 
years. Ihave better clothes for every day than 
used to have for Sunday. And the se le I work 
for treat me like a human being instead of like a 
stick or a stone. That’s the reason we come to 
America.” 
® 


NOT THE SAME. 


mong the American paintings in the Corcoran 
A Gallery at Washington, which collectively 
are very fine, there are a few works which 

are not. Probably the worst, says a writer in the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, was purchased by a 
member of Congress whose judgment does not 


| run to art. 


“Tsn’t that ——. he invariably remarks, when 
inting out his purchase. “A big bargain, too. 
xot it for three hundred dollars, and Blank”— 
here he names one of the country’s most eminent 
artists—‘‘says it is worth ten thousand dollars.” 

A friend of Blank’s heard this statement, and 
upon seeing him, immediately broke forth: 

“You know that awful marine daub Congress- 
man Jinks bong’ Well, he is telling every one 
that you said it is worth ten thousand dollars. 
What does it mean?” . 

The artist smiled. 

“He cornered me one day and wanted me to fix 
a value on it, but I told him I couldn’t do it,” he 
explained. ‘He then came at me with a question 
I couldn’t dodge, by asking, ‘Well, how much 
would you charge to paint a picture like that?’ 

“T assured him most earnestly that I wouldn’t 


paint one like it for ten thousand dollars.” 
O the most fascinating is perhaps the Bell 
Harry Tower, the Angel Steeple, as it was 
also called, from the angel that originally sur- 
mounted it. In “The Life of Walter Pater’ is 
related an interesting story connected with this 
tower. 
In the center of the lantern of the tower is a 
circular aperture. In the chamber above there 
was a windlass for drawing up rolls of lead or 


other materials for repairing the or parts of 
the tower or the roof of the cathedral. At one 
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A DANGEROUS SITUATION. 
f the glories of the Canterbury Cathedral, 


co 
























time, during some repairs, the windlass was man- 
aged by a deaf workman, who was stationed in 
ah upper chamber. When the workmen below 
brought in any load and had fastened it, they 
pulled the rope as a signal, and he began to turn. 

One day a vestryman came in, and happening 
to look upward saw, to his horror, a boy, holding to 
a rope, rise above the organ, which was then on 
the screen. 

Thinking this some boyish freak, yet breathless 
for the consequences, he hastened to the spot. 
His terror increased when he saw the boy nearly 
at the top, and then, without pause, saw him let 
down. e came down in safety, but with hands 
— blistered, and was almost lifeless from pain 
and fright. ; 7 

It transpired that this boy, a King’s Scholar, 
coming into the cathedral, had seen the rope, and 
had taken hold of it, and pulled it, with the result 
that the man above began to draw him up. The 
boy thought it was fun, and that the man would 
raise him only a few yards and then let him down. 
He soon found that he was being gradually drawn 
— top, so held on with the grimness of desper- 
ation. 

When the deaf man at last grasped the situation, 
instead of landing him, he immediately, in terror 
for the boy, began to reverse the windlass, and let 
him down, which doubled the danger. 
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SOME “COOPERISMS.” 


t this time of revival of interest in the works 
A of James Fenimore Cooper, it is amusing to 
read a few sly hits at some of his literary 
devices, given by the keen but kindly pen of Mark 
Twain. The adventure which holds the young 
reader fascinated as he tracks the hero of the 


| romance through the forest is declared to be not 


always practicable, nor even possible, however 
dear it may be to the boyish soul. Says Mr. 
Clemens: 


In his little box of stage properties Cooper kept 
six or eight cunning devices, artifices for the 
savage and woodsman to deceive and circumvent 
each other with. He was never so happy as when 
working these innocent things and seeing them go. 

A favorite one was making a moccasined person 
tread in the tracks of a moccasined enemy, and 
thus hide his own trail. Cooper wore out barrels 
and barrels of moccasins in working that trick. 

Another stage property he pulled out of the box 
prety often was the broken twig. He prized his 

yroken twig above all his other effects and worked 
it the hardest. It is a restful chapter in any book 
when somebody doesn’t step on a broken twi 

and alarm all the reds and whites for two hundre¢ 
_ around. Every time Cooper puts a person 
n peril, and absolute silence is worth four dollars 
a minute, some one is sure to step on a broken 
twig. There may be a hundred other things to 
step on, but that wouldn’t satisfy Cooper. The 
man must turn out and find a broken twig, and if 
he can’t do it, go and borrow one. In fact, the 
“Leather Stocking Series” might be called the 
“Broken Twig Series.” 

Cooper has no knowledge of nature’s wer of 
doing things. For instance, an Indian expert lost 
the trail of a person tracking through the woods. 
He was not stumped for long. He.turns a re | 
stream aside, and in the soft mud of the old bec 
there are the person’s moccasin tracks. The 
current did not wash them away, as it would have 
done in other cases. 

No—even the eternal laws of nature have to 
vacate when Cooper wants to put up a delicate 
job of woodcraft on the reader. 
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THE PENALTY OF MIRTH. 


he First Church of Lynn, one of the oldest 
(i organizations in the country, has lately cele- 

brated its one hundred and seventy -fifth 
anniversary. Accounts of the services, however 
interesting, contain nothing of so exciting a nature 
as do those of a former celebration. The occur- 
rences marking the dedication of the “Old Tunnel 
Meeting House,” in 1682, are recorded by an eye- 
witness and quoted in “Obadiah Oldpath’s” “Lin.” 
After the formal ceremony of dedication a feast 
was held. 


Ye dinner was in ye greate barne of Mr. Hood. 
While we were at table a rooster flew to ye beam 
over our heads. Mr. Richardson, ye Newbury 
minisster in avery loud voise and stately mein 

roclaimed that tho ye house was a noble temple 
t yet was but a fit casket for ye godly jewel of 
Lin. Whereupon a most lusty crow was set up 
by ye old cock on ye beam, and he flapped his 
wings sending ye dust down onto ye table. : 

Ye companie hurled apples at ye neering 
fowle, but not being of good aim did not hit, anc 
= & whirring noise it flew to ye ground as if in 

sgust. 
Mr. Gerrish was in a merrie mood. Not having 
his thots about him he endeavored ye dangerous 
rformance of gaping and laughing at ye same 
ime. In doing so he set his jaws open in such a 
wise that it was beyond his power to bring them 
back again. His agonie was very greate and his 
joytul laugh was soon turned to grievous groaning. 

Ve did our utmost to stay the anguish of Mr. 
Gerrish, but could make out but little till Mr. 
Rogers, who knoweth something of anatomie, did 
bid re sufferer to sit down on ye floor, and taking 
his head between his legs, turning ye face upwar 
as much as possible, gave a powerful blow and 
sudden press which brought ye jaws again into 
working order. But Mr. Gerrish did not gape nor 
pm much more, neither did he talk much, for 
that matter. 
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A PERSUASIVE PRESCRIPTION. 


0 Mary Carpenter belongs the honor of having 
been the pioneer of a movement which re- 
sulted in the establishment of industrial 

and reformatory schools in every large town in 
England. She is described, in “Maids of Honour,” 
as being very practical, but possessed of a ready 
wit and great perspicuity. 


A girl at the Red Lodge, one of the homes for 
girls established by Miss Carpenter, had a rooted 
aversion to laundry work, and the weekly washing- 
day was invariably the signal for a seizure of the 
most alarming kind. 

She became absolutely rigid, foamed at the 
mouth, and seemed altogether in a most abnormal 
condition. f 

Miss Carpenter’s observant mind took cogni- 
zance of these regularly recurrent fits, and in her 
own practical fashion she formed her conclusions 
and determined on the remedy required. . 

Having sent for the doctor, she saw him alone, 
and requested him to notice the symptoms and to 
approve her proposed method of treatment. 

“T have been strictly investigating the nature of 
these fits, doctor,” she said, quietly, as they stood 
together by the bedside of the apparently uncon- 
scious girl, “and I find that the most efficacious 
cure is the application of a hot iron to the soles of 
the feet.” : 

The doctor acquiesced with a_ professional 
gravity that did him great credit. Turning to the 
nurse, Miss Carpenter said, sharply, “Heat me 
that poker red-hot immediately.” 

The prescription alone was _ instantaneously 
effective. The girl sat up and began to speak. 
There were no more fits on washing-days. 
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With all these kindly nurses’ aid the lily - babies thrive. 

Their smiling faces show how glad they are to be alive. 

They fill the air with perfume as they rock and toss and grow, 
And drearn of childish messengers, with whom they long to go. 
At last the searching children come, when summer - time is gay; 
They pick the lilies waiting there, and carry them away. 
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WATER-LILIES. 


By Annie Willis McCullough. 
he water is the cradle for the lilies fair and white; 
It dances them by daytime and it soothes to sleep by night. 
The bulrushes are sentinels that guard the buds from harm; 
The breezes rock the cradle, and the sunlight keeps them warm. 
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THE UNITED FAMILY. 
By Anna M. Pratt. 
For pretty little sisters and a sturdy little brother 
Work and play the livelong day close to one another. 

One sister has a silver cap and one a hoop of gold, 
And they cuddle all together in a heap when they are cold. 
They never, never quarrel (perhaps because they're dumb), 
These pretty sister fingers and their little brother thumb. 


_ 
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CARMELA AND THE SONG. 


By Eva Earll Furlong. 


great ocean steamship bound for home, 

and Phoebe thought she never had had so 
good a time before. All day long the children 
would run up and down the long decks, playing 
ring-toss, listening to the music of the ship’s 
orchestra, or visiting the captain in his cabin, 
hearing him tell strange stories of far-away 
lands. 

Every evening after dinner Phoebe would take 
fruit and nuts and little cakes with her from 
the table, and she and her mother would walk to 
the ship’s steerage, where the Italian emigrants 
stayed. They would pass down the good things 
to the children. 

One little black-eyed Italian girl, Carmela, 
and her mother looked very sweet and clean, 
and oh, so happy! for Carmela’s mother would 
tell, in her pretty broken English, how the 
padre was in New York, playing the beautiful 
music on the streets, and making much money 
to send for his wife and little girl, and how 
they had sung and saved money at home un- 
known to him, and were on their way now to 
America to surprise him. 

Every evening, when the ship’s passengers 
were stretched out comfortably in their steamer 
chairs, Carmela’s mother would come on deck 


Pere and her mother were out at sea on a 





in her pretty purple and yellow 
dress, and would gaily play the 
tambourine, while little Carmela 
danced and sang and clicked tiny 
shell-like castanets in her fingers. 

‘“‘Her padre, he maka the 


songa,’’ her mother would proudly say. Click | 
and clack, up and down, click and clack, back | 


and forth, Carmela would sway to the jingling 
of the tambourine and the clicking of the casta- 
nets, as she would shake her black curls and 
sing the padre’s song: 
“Oh, I singa and danca, 

Click and clack, 

To the little castanet, 

For mana are the pennas that I get, 

Click and clack, click and clack. 


“Shall I singa, shall I danca? 
Then give me but a friendly glanca, 
Throw the pennas out and you’ll not lacka 
To hear the clicka and clacka.” 


Then the pennies would come flying into the | 
tambourine, and Carmela and her mother would | 
sing other songs, and Phoebe would know they 
were of the beautiful land of blue skies and | 
olive-groves they had left behind, because of 
the longing in their voices. 

One night no little dancer came on deck. At! 
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HER TEDDY BEAR. 
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bedtime, when Phoebe went into her stateroom, 
there lay little Carmela asleep, with tears on 
her cheeks. ‘‘Her mother is very ill,’’ said 
Pheebe’s mother, ‘‘and we must take care of 
the little girl until we can find her father.’ 


steerage stairs. 
one, not even her own little girl, and the ship’s 
doctor said she must be taken at once, upon 
landing in New York, to a hospital, where 
it would be many weeks before she would 
recover. 

Of course there was no one at the pier to meet 
| them, as the little padre did not know they 
| were coming, so Carmela’s mother was sent at 
| once to a hospital, and the little girl taken home 
by Pheebe’s mother. 





For days Phoebe’s parents looked for Car- | 


mela’s father. There was no one of his name 

| at the only address Carmela’s mother had 
| had with her, nor had any one there heard of 
him. 


For days they searched, but always went | 
back to little Carmela, only to say, ‘‘We must | 


look again to-morrow for the little padre.’’ 

Carmela had fallen into kind hands, for 
Pheebe’s mother was as loving to her as she 
would have wished any one to be to her own 
little daughter. 

And Carmela was very happy after she could 
go to the hospital and her dear mother began 
to get well and to know her. But she always 
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Carmela’s mother had fallen down the-steep | 
She was very ill, and knew no | 














| went to sleep at night thinking of the little 
father and how much longer they must wait 
for him. 

One afternoon in late summer the windows 
|of the nursery were open, and the noises of the 
busy street below mingled with the voices of 
the children at their play. Suddenly they 
stopped and listened. A hurdy-gurdy in the 
street below was playing; then through the 
open window they heard the jingling of a tam- 
bourine, the clicking of castanets, and—céuld it 
be possible? Carmela caught hold of Phoebe’s 
arm. A man’s voice was singing the words: 

“Oh, I singa and danca, 
Clicka and clacka, 
To the little castaneta.” 

‘*The little padre!’’ she cried, breathlessly, 
with a great sob of joy; and rushing down the 
| stairs and out of the door, Phoebe saw her run 
into the arms of a dark little man, who held 
her closely and cried her name over and over 
as he covered her face with kisses; and then as 
the other man played the music again, for very 
happiness Carmela and her father took hold of 
hands and laughed and danced and sang as they 
waved their hands to Phoebe and her mother, 
watching from the window with tears of joy 


in their eyes: 


“Shall I singa, shall I danca? 
Then give me but a friendly glanca, 
Throw the pennas out and you'll not lacka 
} To hear the click and clacka.” 


——_ 


NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. DECAPITATIONS. 
_ From three countries of Europe make by behead- 
ing a large country, distress, drinks. 


2. CHARADES. 
1, 


Without my first how sad we’d be, 
Though we in time outgrow it; 
The second never can be sea, 
Though that might overflow it. 
7 whole’s a country seldom seen, 
hough babies always know it; 
And to it travellers have been— 
Geographies all show it. 
II. 
My first is attached to my arm, 
ts mission’s of value rare. 
If you wish to keep it from harm, 
Of its helpers you must beware. 


My second’s a part of my garment, 

)f varied colors and white. 

If its surface po pappes to dent, 
An iron will make it right. 


7 whole is of structure ome light. 
ts use on offenders unruly 
Will hold them most surely and tight, 
And assist in their capture truly. 
If. 
. Life is not sad; and yet, alas! 
How often all men must my first! 
And though we know that it must pass, 
Each new occasion seems the worst. 
But rich our lives we know must be 
In all experiences, and how 
Could it become my next if we 
Ne’er knew sad heart or clouded brow? 
But ’tis not always thus. The cloud 
Makes darkness sometimes in the soul. 
The sun dispels the mists that shroud 
His brightness. Life is not my whole. 


3. WORD-SQUARE. 
The outside word reads every way the same. 
A dogma; a Roman magistrate ; a month in the 
Jewish calendar; lifted up; an opinion. 


4. HEXAGON. 

Horizontals—A girl’s name; traces of wounds; 
mere flowers; rub out; born, said of a married 
wdy. 

Verticals—A letter; an ecclesiastical — 
tion; fruit of a sturdy tree; a character In myth- 
ology; get up; look; a letter. 

Upper left oblique—A venomous serpent. 

Lower left oblique—An enclosure. 

Upper right oblique—A beast of burden. 

Lower right oblique—Behold. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1 tr ALLOW Il, FOLDS Ill. SPITS 
LAURA OVERT PERIL 
LUNGS LEVEE IRATE 
ORGAN DREAM TITLE 
WASNT STEMS SLEEP 


2. 1. Chin, chill, a—chinchilla, mu. Bi, son— 
bison. It. Buff, a, low—buffalo. 

3. Chrysanthemum, magnolia, hydrangea, helio- 
trope, mignonette, camellia, amaryllis, geranium, 
nasturtium, oleander. 


4. H A R M 


A 8 
A D P 

E E 8s F Y 
D E 

E 8 OL EE 
E E 

8 P L E A 


Y E A R 
5. Pie, pile; pan, plan; sing, sling; fare, flare; 


| ever, lever; fee, flee; sight, slight; feet, fleet; ink, 


link; light, flight; ash, lash; eaves, leaves; pain, 
plain; ark, lark; pane, plane; edge, "le dge ; patte r, 
platter ; sot, slot; tie, tile ; sack, slac k; sash, Slash; 
ease, lease; pea, plea; east, least; peasant, pleas- 
ant; sow, slow. 


























BATH OF BEAUTY 
Is Cuticura Soap, Assisted by Cuticura 
Ointment, Purest and Sweetest 
of Emollients. 


Cuticura Soap combines delicate, medicinal, emol- 


lient, sanative and antiseptic properties derived from 
Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, with the purest of 
saponaceous ingredients and most refreshing of flower 
odors. For preserving, purifying and beautifying the 
skin, sealp, hair and hands, for irritations of the skin, 
for baby rashes, itchings and chafi for | 

and soreness, for sanative, antiseptic cleansing, and 
for all the purposes of the toilet, bath and nursery, 
Cuticura Soap, assisted by Cuticura Ointment, is 
urrivaled. (Adv. 











and Hay-Fever. The Hayes 
method of treatment is suc- 
cessful because Individual, 
Personal, Skilful, Experienced. Reference anywhere. 
Write for Book 37. Dr. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y¥. 





SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS 


glide over the paper without hitch, 
hack, or haggle. Sample card of 12, 
all different, sent for 6cts. postage. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broanway, New Yor. 


Rider Agents Wanted 


















in each town to ride and exhibit sam 
1 model. Write for_ Speci 


pecial Offer. 
Toot micas $10 to $27 





a S00 Second. , $ ; 
es * 
els, good as new $3 to 8 
| ‘Great Factory Clearing Sale. 
We Ship on Approval without a cent 
ME de; at ry 4 the fromghs and allow 
TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
Tires brakes,sundries,etc. 
half usual prices) Do not buy till 
you get our catalogs. Write at once. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 8-51, Chicago 


A PROFESSIONAL WOMAN 
EXPERIMENTS MADE WITH FOOD. 





' A professional woman in New York, connected 
with one of the large institutions there, has had a 
curious experience in using a certain kind of food. 
jt seems she had a serious illness and_was at the 
point of death, the brain and body in the last 
stages of exhaustion. She writes as follows: 

“I have no objection to the public knowing of 
the wonderful transformation my system has un- 
derggne by the use of Grape-Nuts. I began using 
the food when convalescing and while in an ex- 
ceedingly low condition. I used a small quantity 
and became so fascinated with the flavor that I 
gradually discontinued nearly all other food, in- 
cluding tea and coffee. 

“I have gained 20 pounds in flesh, and am a 
marvel to all my friends who know of my former 
state of health. There are about fifty families 
who have adopted the use of Grape-Nuts because 
of my experience.” 

The makers of Grape-Nuts select certain parts 
of thé grains of the field that contain delicate 
particles of phosphate of potash and albumen. 
These elements, when combined in the human 
body, go directly to rebuild the gray matter in the 
brain and nerve centers of the body. 

This is a demonstrated fact and can be proven 
by any one who cares to make the test. When 
one nourishes and builds up the brain and nerve 
centers, that is practically the keynote to the 
whole health proposition, for when the nervous 
system is in perfect poise, all parts of the body 
respond. “There’s a Reason.” Read “The Road 
to Wellville,” in packages. 


100,000 Women 


Clothed by Us Annually 


but no 
two alike. 


That of itself should x 
convince you of the 











that we make to or- 
der possesses individu- 
ality, because it is made 
to sult the personal taste 
of the woman_who or- 
ders it. You will not find 
another woman wearing 
a duplicate of your Suit 
if.we make it. 

ou are sure of be- 
ing stylishly dressed be- 
cause we offer you none 
but the latest New 
York Styles to select 
from. If you are not 
satisfied we will refund 
your money. We assume 
all risks—even of your 
measurements being in- 
accurately taken. 


FALL AND 
WINTER SUITS 
(Made to Order) 


56 to $25 


Our Catalogue illustrates and describes the following 
garments, which we make to order: 


VISITING DRESSES - $6.00 to $20 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS . $7.50 to $25 
SEPARATE SKIRTS . . $3.50 to $15 
RAIN COATS... . $8.75 to $15 
Also a full line of the following ready-made goods: 
Shirt Waists, Sweaters, Underwear, 
Dressing Sacques, Furs, Ladies’ Coats, 
Misses’ Coats, Children’s Coats, 
Children’s Dresses, Handkerchiefs. 
We pay transportation charges to any part of ths U. 8. 
Write to-day for our New Fall and Winter 
Catalogue, sent free to any part of the U.S. If you 


desire Samples of Materials used in our made-to-meas- 
ure garments, be sure to mention the colors you prefer. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO., 
219 West 24th Street, New York City. - 


Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











tate and Federal Courts in Conflict. 
Under the new railway passenger rate law 
of North Carolina the Southern Railway Com- 
pany was fined $30,000 by the state court, July 
19th, for charging more than the prescribed rate 
of 24% cents a mile, and several of its agents 
were sentenced to the chain-gang for selling 
tickets in excess of that rate. Judge Pritchard 
of the United States Cireuit Court declared the 
penalty clause of the new law unconstitutional 
and void of the ground that it would close the 
door to judicial proceedings; and the agents 
who had beeti sentenced were discharged on 
habeas corpus. Judge Pritchard also enjoined 
the corporation commission from putting the 
new rate in force until a civil case brought by 
the Southern Railway Company to test the con- 
stitutionality of the law could be heard. But 
new indictments were found in the state courts 
and new arrests made, and a conflict of author- 
ity between the state and federal courts seemed 
imminent when, July 27th, an agreement was 
reached between Governor Glenn and the rail- 
way company, under which the company was 
to put the rates into effect August 8th; pending 
prosecutions were to be abandoned, and both 
sides were to codperate to secure a speedy de- 
| cision by the United States Supreme Court of 
the questions at issue. 
& 
pe ci D. Haywood, secretary of the 
Western Federation of Miners, was ac- 
quitted. at Boise, Idaho, July 28th, on the 
charge of conspiring to murder ex-Governor 
Steunenberg of Idaho. The trial was begun in 
May, and the issues involved attracted universal 
attention. The chief witness against Haywood 
was a man known as ‘‘ Harry Orchard,’’ who, by 
his own confession, committed the murder, but 
he testified that the crime was committed with the 
knowledge and at the instigation of Haywood 
and other officérs of the Western Federation of 
Miners. e 


Steamer sunk.—The steel steamer Co- 
lumbia, on her way from San Francisco to 
| Portland, Oregon, at midnight July 2ist, was 
| rammed by a lumber-laden wooden steamer, the 
| San Pedro, during a heavy fog, and sank five 
minutes later. Of the 249 persons on board, 93 
| were drowned. e 





Bes and Japan.—The Japanese govern- 
ment was irritated by the act of the 
| Emperor of Korea in sending agents to the con- 
| ference at The Hague, to protest against Japa- 
| nese encroachments upon Korean independ- 
ence. Under pressure from his cabinet, the 
emperor abdicated July 20th, and his son, the 
crown prince, succeeded to the throne. There 
was rioting at Seoul, in the course of which the 
houses of several of the ministers were burned 
|and a number of Japanese were killed. July 
| 25th the new premier of Korea and Marquis 
Ito, the Japanese resident general, signed an 
agreement which makes Japanese authority in 
Korea practically absolute. The agreement 
binds Korea to follow the directions of the 
Japanese resident general in the reform of the 
administration, to enact no laws or ordinances 
without his previous approval, to make no 
appointments or dismissals of high officials 
without his consent, and to appoint such Japa- 
nese to official positions as he may recommend. 
& 
rbitration refused.— The Venezuelan 
government, July 25th, for the second time 
declined Secretary Root’s proposal to submit to 
arbitration certain: American claims, among 
them that of the New York & Bermudez 
Asphalt Company, which has long been pend- 
ing. . 


nglish By-Elections.—At the Jarrow 
election, July 4th, in which the National- 
ists, as an expression of their dissatisfaction 
with the government’s Irish Council bill, put a 
candidate of their own into the field, the Liberal 
| candidate was defeated, and the Labor candidate 
| was chosen.——At the election in Coine Valley, 
July 19th, Victor Grayson, Socialist, was 
| elected. He is the only representative of his | 
| party in the House of Commons. This constit- | 
| 





uency, like that of Jarrow, has long been repre- | 
sented by a Liberal. 


|The Foreign Commerce of the United 
| States, in the year which ended June 30th, 
| passed the three-billion-dollar line for the first 
| time. In round figures, the imports amounted 
| to $1,434,000,000, an increase of $208,000,000 
| over the preceding year; and the exports to 








$1,881,000,000, an increase of $137,000,000. 
& 
dmund Winston Pettus, United States | 
Senator from Alabama since 1897, died 
July 27th, aged 86. He was a neighbor, law 
| partner and lifelong friend of Senator Morgan, 
| who died June 11th; and, like him, fought on 
the Confederate side in the Civil War, with the | 
rank of brigadier-general at its close. Under | 
the action of the Democratic primaries in Ala- | 
bama, ex-Governor Joseph Forney Johnston, 
who was chosen as Senator Pettus’s ‘‘alter- 
nate,’’ will succeed him in the Senate. 











The Housewife 


Beset with many cares and responsibilities should 
have the best helps which modern ingenuity can give 
her. Especially is this true in all matters pertaining 
to the sewing-room. It is very essential that here 
she should have a sewing machine which is light- 
running, that her strength may be conserved. Fur- 
thermore, the equipment must consist of Attachments 
and Accessories which will be capable of a wide range 
of work. In addition the machine must be built of 
the best materials throughout, and the workmanship 
thoroughly high-grade. 


To housewives who are considering the purchase 
of a new sewing machine we would like the oppor- 
tunity of presenting the claims of the 


“New Companion” 


Our Booklet, which is free for the asking, calls special 
attention to the desirable qualities of this machine. 
The experience of tens of thousands of New Compan- 
ion operators has proved that these claims are well 


founded. 


Our Booklet will show you 
how we can supply High- 
Grade, Warranted Sewing 
Machines at such exceedingly 
attractive prices. 







Style 1%. 
Fitted with Ball 
Bearings and 
Full Set of 
Attachments. 


We allow 90 
Days’ Trial and 
Warrant the 
Machine for 
Ten Years! 








Equal to Every 


Requirement. 
PRICE-LIST. 
Style 1, Box Top, Five Drawers .... . $17.75 
Style 1%4, Automatic Lift, Five Drawers . . . 20.75 
Style 214, Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . . . 21.75 
Selo 3, CGebinst, Hand TLR. . ss te et SBS 
Style 4, Companion Special . . . . .. . 19.25 
Style 5a, Automatic Lift, Five Drawers . . . © 20.75 
Style 7a, Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . . . 21.75 
Style 10a, Parlor Cabinet, Automatic Lift . . . 24.75 
Style lla, Chiffonier Cabinet, Automatic Lift . 26.75 
Style 12a, Writing Desk Cabinet, Automatic Lift 29.75 


We Pay the Freight. 


At the above prices we deliver the sewing machines freight 
paid to any railroad freight office east of Colorado.. For $3.00 
extra we will deliver the machines freight paid to any railroad 
freight office in Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, 
or to any freight office west of these four states. We guaran- 
tee safe delivery. 


How to Send Money. 


A remittance in payment for a sewing machine should be 
sent by Express Money-Order, by Post-Office Money-Order, by 
Bank Check or Draft, or in a Registered Letter. : 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
































TAMPS. $25 seek. select, incl. 1. Haytl. Coren, 
Chine. t. ere yassa, te.andalbem, 
n 


5e. 10 cl. Bo: igre juan, Comoro, 
10¢ +4 oawed, 50%. fot of 1200 Sets, 
Packets and $ wort: “Soap a Eree.. ue 





buy stamps. £§ . Schuster Co., 


FORD 


It’s significant that 
while other cars go 
a-begging for buyers— 
cut prices, divide 
commissions, and trade 
in old cars to make 

a sale— 

the demand for 

Ford Sixes 

as well as Runabouts 
increases by 

leaps and bounds. 





Henry Ford 

has always erred 
on the side 

of low prices— 
Ford cars have 
always been 
worth more 

than the maker 
asked for them. 


That's only one of 
many respects in 
which Fords differ 
from other makes— 
while others 
deteriorate 

Fords increase 

in value. 


“If it’s a Ford, it's ahead—a year ahead.” 


°750 


F. O. B. 
Detroit. 





Model “R,” 4 cyl., 


15 H. P. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE and address of your 
nearest Ford agent or branch. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY, 
261 Piquette Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Not Too Lively 
But Just Right 











Liveliness Accurately Gauged 


Compressed air instead of rubber for liveliness. 

We —-- it, and every ball exactly equals the 
Pivgliness of best old-style balls when old-style 

alls are new 

Pressure against inside wall of ball, from the 
center out, even and equal in all directions, keeps 
ball sound and round. 

You can’t bat it out of shape—it can’t get soft or 
punk my like a new ball—at big league speed 
—all the time. 

fater-proofed just mnee cover—practically 
indestructible except the cov 

We put on new covers for joe 

Original cost Pneumatic League Balls $1.25. Pneu- 
matic Junior, only atrifie smaller, 75c. Made as good 
as new for 40c. as often as returued for new cover. 


ii PNEUMATIC 88% 


BALL 


in regulation size and weight—Pneumatic League 9 
in., 6 ounces—Pneumatic Junior 8% in., 44g ounces. 


**How To Select A Good Baseball” 


is a book that tells all about all kinds of baseballs. 
be a the pest old- aate ball must soon get soft and 
y and play slow 
Pw hat the Pneumatic means to Sood snappy Base- 
ball—keeps you up to new ball, big league speed 
allthe time. And, without the everlasting expense 
of constantly buying new balls. 


Sold by all good Sporting Goods Dealers, or 
if you are not readily supplied, we will fill 
your order by mail on receipt of price. 
Write for the book at once—full of good 
reading for any lover of the National Game. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., 
Ball Dept., 1106 E. Market St., Akron, Ohio. 




















NATURE @ SCIENCE 











hadows that Sing.—At the recent expo- 

sition of the French Society of Physics 
exhibitions were given of an ingenious combina- 
tion of the phonograph with the cinematograph, 
whereby the figures upon the screen were 
caused to go through all the motions of singing, 
while the sounds issued concordantly from the | 
phonograph, so that the illusion was astonish- | 
ingly complete. Similar combinations have | 
been made before, but seldom with so much | 
attention to details. The apparatus employed 
is called the chronophone. 





& | 


I" Search of Ancestors.—Some years ago | 
remains of an ape-like creature possessing 
unusual human resemblances were discovered 
in Java, and the animal was named pithecan- 
thropus. Professor Heckel and some others 
accepted this as representing an ancestral 
human form closely allied to the apes. Nowa 
special expedition, under the combined auspices 
of the Academy of Sciences of Berlin and the 
Dutch East Indian government, is being organ- 
ized to make a thorough exploration of Java in | 
search of additional specimens of pithecan- 
thropus. The geological formation in which 
the original discovery was made is widely 
extended among the mountains of that island. 
© 


aluable African Tree.— One of the 

striking results of the gradual settlement 
of hitherto uncivilized parts of the world by 
white races is the discovery of many new vege- 
table products capable of considerable com- 
mercial development. Among these attention 
has recently been called to a tree named the 
karite, which abounds in French West Africa, 
and is found even as far east as the sources of 
the Nile. It produces eatable fruit, containing 
hard-shelled seeds, which are filled with a fatty 
substance, used by the natives as butter. The 
tree does not grow in forests, but in open, park- 
like expanses, and in gardens. In addition to 
the fatty substance of the seeds, which, it is 
thought, may find uses in commerce, the sap of 
the karite coagulates into a kind of gum, not 
resembling rubber, but which nevertheless may 
prove of importance. * 








he Odor of Metals.—Many persons are 

sensitive to the characteristic odors of 
metals; others deny that metals possess any 
odor, and support their opinion with the asser- 
tion that no substance can possess an odor which 
does not give off by volatilization invisible 
floating particles. Recently a series of experi- 
ments has been made by C. Gruhn which is 
regarded as proving the existence of odors 
emanating from all metals. At ordinary tem- 
peratures these odors are in many cases almost 
imperceptible. But they become stronger when 
the metal is heated. Yet if the heating is con- 
tinued a long time the odor disappears. Gruhn’s 
conclusion is that every metal produces contin- 
ually a gaseous matter, composed not of the 
atoms of the metal, but of a product of their 
chemical transformation. He has even succeeded 
in isolating and confining in a vase the odorous 
emanation from a metal. 

® 


H°~ a Dog keeps Cool.—Prof. E. L. 
Trouessart of the Paris Museum of Natural 
History, in a recent lecture on animal heat, 
remarked that the dog, whose respirations in 
repose number only 25 or 30 per minute, may 
in running acquire a rate of respiration as high 
as 350 per minute. The effect of this accelera- 
tion favors the dissipation of animal heat by 
evaporation from the pulmonary vesicles. The 
dog perspires very little, or not at all, by the 
skin, pulmonary taking the place of cutaneous 
transpiration. It is this fact which enables the 
dog to pursue its game so long and persistently. 
Animals of the cat family, on the other hand, 
do not possess this peculiarity, and for that 
reason tigers, panthers and lions lie in wait for 
their prey, but do not pursue it over long dis- 
tances. The bird possesses pulmonary transpi- 
ration in a very high degree. 
& 





Hermes we steady Ships.—In a memoir 
presented before the Society of Civil Engi- 
neers in London, Mr. H. Gibson attributes the 
greater stability at sea of ships driven by 








merlaiite 


—especially adapted 
to washing 
Ducks 

Linens 

Piques 

Lawns 

AY Evelets 
Batistes 
Percales 
Cheviots 
Ginghams 
Organdies 

PY Ye REVI Me\tit-tg 
Wash Fabrics. 








SUMMER EXERCISE 
| requires frequent washing of 
| many gowns —Don't ‘wear 
| them out by destructive rub- 
| bing with soap and wash- 
| board. 


merlatiite 


does more than soap can do 


—WITHOUT RUBBING. 
That's why the most delicate 
wash fabrics last twice as long 


when 











turbine-engines to the effects of the swift revo- 
lution and relatively great weight of the rotors | 
of the turbines. It is analogous to the action 
of the gyroscope. The steadying effects of the | 
turbines are much greater than was foreseen 
before their employment for sea-going vessels. 








TO AMATEUR 
Photographers 





PHOTO BY NANCY FORD CONES. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CONTEST FOR 1907 


A Ff 


GRAND AWARD TWO AWARDS 


$100.00 IN GOLD 


FIVE REGULAR 


AWARDS 


FIRST ° ° 
SECOND . ‘ 
THIRD ° ° 
FOURTH . ° 
FIFTH ° . 


These 


$50.00 
$45.00 
$40.00 
$35.00 
$30.00 


For New Contestants 


FIRST ° - $40.00 
SECOND $30.00 


TWO AWARDS 


For Boys and Girls not 
over Eighteen Years Old 


FIRST $30.00 
SECOND $20.00 


awards are for pictures in which the 


human figure is the chief subject of interest (genre 


subjects). 


These awards are open to all,—men, 


women and young people,—and all interested in 
amateur photography are invited to compete. 


All pictures entered will be placed on exhibition 
in The Companion Library and remain on view for 


eleven months. 


Each picture will bear the name 


of the sender, thus insuring personal credit for all 


work submitted. 


THE CONTEST CLOSES AT NOON, NOVEMBER 2, 1907. 


For Regular Photographic A 


ement CG 


taining Conditions of the Contest, Address, 





The PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPT., The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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| flooded in an instant by an impetuous torrent, | 
bearing down, with incredible and tumultuous 
rage, immense shoals of ice; which, jammed 
STilpl] ~ | together in some places, in others erecting them- 
4 %° selves in gigantic heights for an instant in the air, 
=l@)! : seemed to combat with their fellow giants, and 


falling together with an inconceivable crash, 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated a pi ari rond 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- formed a picture animated and various bey 
script 


ion price is $1.75 a year,in advance. Entered | conception. 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class *® © 
matter. | 
Twel Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
“Sertbers in & Sagie weekly issue of the paper,| EXPLANATION WAS NECESSARY. 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to | A the Pratts’ dog was at last detached from the 
_ Me awecoes. trousers leg of the new milkman by Mr. Pratt’s 
Ney i — may begin at any time during | vigorous efforts, the victim of the onslaught began 
Money for Renewals should be sent by subseribers to express his mind with considerable freedom. 
directly to this office. We do not request Agen | ] wouldn’t keep a dog like that,” he said, indig- | 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers | yantiy, but Mr. Pratt broke in before he had time 
to say more. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent_by “He? 1 layful, that’s all,” he insisted, and | 
mail, should be b PosteOmice Money-Order or Ex- e's only playtul, 8 all, sisted, 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be | at the same time he pressed something into the 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. nen —s — th unies a th 
Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. | le man glanced at the wad of green, and then, 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through | as he transferred it to a safe pocket, his expression 
the envelope. “ee. : ai ueite 2 . 
Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money “I guess I can take a eé fun as well as any- 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, | body,” he said, d = “But till you explained it, 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 1 had a notion that dog was in earnest when he bit 
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be changed. that piece out of my trousers.” 
Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on ® © 
our books unless this is done. 
ue de payable 
ae ing oporivers a HOME-GROWN MOTORS. 
tRRY MASON CO} NY, 
; The Youth’s Companion, Tiga a book agent sometimes fails of achileve- 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. ment through unforeseen misunderstanding. 


“Colonel,” said one of them, affably, to a Texan 
whose record he had looked up beforehand, “those 
COLITIS. are mighty fine boys of yours.” 


olitis is an inflammation “The finest in the county, stranger,” said the 
( colonel. ‘The finest in 4 








arora Texas. 

_of the colon, or large in- | «1 reckon you buy them anything they want?” 
testine. It occurs in several) “Why, stranger, I buy them anything they need, 
forms. Simple catarrhal coli- = they en age ad oy nail 

i § .| “Then, colonel, let me sell you a cyclopedia 
tis is not age seniggy ee alee | for them. There's nothing else will do them so 
tion. It may arise from the 


much good.” 
same cause as catarrh of other 


The colonel looked at him in astonishment. 
mucous membranes, as of the | “Why, stranger,” he said, ‘them boys of mine 
bronchial tubes, for example, or it may be caused | don’t need any cyclopedia. They ride mules. 

by the presence in the intestine of indigestible or es 

partially decomposed food ; a not infrequent cause 

is constipation, the matters which should be dis- HE HAD WAITED A LONG TIME. 
charged being retained, and by their presence 
setting up an irritation. 

The most prominent symptom is diarrheea. | 
This usually Fag on ad x 24 and is watery in | The appointed day came, but at the livery-stable 
character, often tinged with blood. Associated | all the horses were taken seve one old, shaky, 
with this is considerable abdominal pain, occurring | exceedingly gaunt beast. Mr. Nye, says Harper's 
in paroxysms,—colic,—and following the course of | Weekly, hired it, and drove to his friend’s resi- 
the large intestine, at one or the other side of the | dence. 
abdomen or along its upper border. The lady kept him = nearly an hour be- 

The appetite is poor, the tongué is coated with | pan BR flatly a sonempeny’ bg 
a white fur, nausea is common, and vomiting Nye. ‘ 
sometimes occurs. There is usually more or less kata in = “that horse may die of 
fever, and the pulse is rapid and weak. = he A vin q 

The annenant priate in absolute rest in bed, Madam,” Mr. Nye replied, “when I arrived 


that horse was a prancing young colt.” 
a very restricted diet (preferably milk and lime- 





ill Nye, when a young man, once made an 
engagement with a lady to take her driving. 


water in small quantities), and the administration ® 
of astringent remedies. The latter is of course to 
be left to the physician, for much harm may be A VALUED POSSESSION. 


done by injudicious medication. The symptoms 
of dysentery are very similar to those of the 
disease under consideration, but dysentery is a 


much more serious affection. The possibility that 
. . z Years afterward, when again in the north, the 
the disease is dysentery rather than simple colitis explorer received a ceremonial visit from a native, 
is an added reason for seeking medical advice, | and to his surprise, set eyes once more on the dis- 
and not attempting to cure the trouble with | carded vestments. 
domestic treatment. On the occasion of the commander’s latest dash 
: me se for the pole his former native friends took him 
Another and more serious form of inflammation | aside ty him a rude mausoleum. By it 
of the colon is what is called membranous colitis. | stood a disused sledge. Its six dogs had been 
This disease occurs usually in young adults, and a to peek an ee funeral offering, 
in women more commonly than in men. The | 224,0n the pile of stones lay what was left of the 
initial symptoms are similar to those of simple 


hen Commander Peary made his first trip in 
search of the pole, he gave a ‘“‘Prince Albert” 
coat and a weather-beaten sombrero to an Eskimo. 





“Prince Albert” coat and the sombrero. 


colitis, but the diarrhoea does not last long, and * & 
alternates with periods of obstinate constipation. 
In the passages, especially during the periods of A BARGAIN. 


constipation, are patches of membrane, some- 
times of considerable size, looking like wet parch- 
ment, formed of sheets of tenacious mucus. 

The subjects of this disease, which is chronic in 
character, are usually dyspeptic, suffering much 
from flatulence, anemic, and depressed in spirit. 
The treatment is mainly hygienic. The patient “it is nine dollars and eighty-nine cents.” 
should live much in the open air, have long hours “She seems to regard the eleven cents as particu- 
of sleep, eat plenty of nourishing food, scrupulously | larly invidious—I wonder why?” whispered Mr. 
avoiding fried meats, pastry, and other indigestible “a to ne cia Mrs. Mason, with mild heat; 
articles of diet. A change of air and scene is often | “nothing ‘invidious’ about it. Only, very naturally, 
curative in its effects. The patient should also, if | it touched the girl not to have you perceive that 
possible, have some light but interesting occupa- | You were getting a bargain.” 
tion, which will serve to turn his mind from his - 
ailment. j 


MM: Mason rubbed the edges of the sunshade 
i with discriminating fingers while his wife 
listened to the saleswoman’s enumeration of its 
good points. 


“This is ten dollars, isn’t it?” he asked. 
“Oh, no,” — the saleswoman, reproachfully ; 


PROOF POSITIVE. 


WHEN THE ICE BROKE. rs. Perry thoughtfully regarded the package 
the maid had just brought in, and then re- 


he breaking up of the ice on the Hudson River 
is precepts “Memoirs of an American marked to her husband that she had meant to buy | 
a mauve broché. | 


Lady” as a “sublime spectacle.” A hundred and | 
fiffy years ago the whole population of Albany| ‘What did you get?” he asked. 


“ j , 

deemed ita sight well worth some effort to see. | Ha he ell not quite conceal a significant 
Che first noise of the breaking ice, like a long, | smile, and Mrs. Perry went on hurriedly: “I know 
loud peal of thunder, sent every one hurrying to | what you are thinking, Joe—that I don’t know my 
the riverside; and if it happened to be an early “—. ee es — — i 
morning hour there was a grotesque assemblage. bring away a can of peaches aces a my ty 

No one who had a nightcap on waited to put it| soap? Certainly not!” she concluded, trium- 
off. As for waiting for one’s cloak, it was a thing ; phantly. 


out of the question; you caught the thing next to | * 
} 
| 
| 


¢ © | 





you, that you could wrap round you, and ran. On 
SIGNIFICANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


the way you saw every door left open, and pails 


and baskets without number set down in the | y7¢ js by reading the advertisements rather than 
ree » > »ame: > ay | : rE im 
street. People never dreamed of being obeyed by | L the news in the paper that one keeps up with | 


their slaves until the ice was past. | the tendencies of the times. In an English daily | 
The houses were left quite empty; the meanest appears this: 


slave, the youngest child, were to be found on the P 

es : . . | “To exchange, motor bicycle, fast, light, two J. | 

et ta ; | A. P. engine; everything of the best and almost 
When arrived at the show place the multitude, | new, for an invalid carriage.” 


with their eyes all bent one way, stood immovable | , In another poper is this: “Wanted, farmer’s son, 
and silent as death until the tumult ceased and pag tpehntie oy aan ow peony fam help milk 
the mighty commotion ended; then every one | pynceh reads in the latter nothing but brutality 
tried to give vent to the vast conceptions with | toward the hired man. | 
which his mind had been distended. 
The swelling of the waters under the ice, in- | & © 
creased by rivulets, enlarged by melting snows, 
led to the general bursting of this mighty mass of | A HARD ORDER. 
ice. Conceive a solid mass, from six to eight feet | ike had only recently been made foreman of | 
thick, bursting for many miles in one continued M the section-gang, but he knew the respect | 
rupture, produced by a force inconceivably great, | que his rank. | 
and, in a manner, inexpressibly sudden. } 
Thunder is no adequate image of this awful | ant, “I'll have nawthing out of you but silence— | 
explosion. The islands and low lands were all | and mighty little of that.” a. 





““Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- At Your 
tifrice’’ will prevent trouble from bad teeth. [Adv. | Dealer’s or 


The Safest Fun 











Direct at Is afforded the boy or girl by the “Trish 





















Mail” because it is built so low it 
7 doesn't upset. Yet it is geared 
for all the speed they want. It 
ives the youngsters real health- 
ilding exercise. 
Indorsed by physicians. 


2 ° 

“ The Irish Mail’ 
The popular car for children— 
the oneeverybody knows—has 
Write to-day (3 jthe name in large letters on 
for Illustrated C\ the seat and is guaranteed by 
Catalogue. the maker. Get the genuine. 


Lowest 


Pony Rigs for Factory 
™ oys and Girls | ‘““ 


Nothing else could give your children 
so much pleasure. Our Tony Pony vehi- 
cles,all styles, strong, roomy, safe,com- 
bine best material, original designs, 

.— nobby and 

FARMIi 

best stocked in the West. Prompt 
shipments, Illus. catalogue free. 
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MICHIGAN BUGGY CO., 854 Cilen Didg. Kalawanes ‘Mich, | Hill-Standard Mfg. Co., 527 trish Mail Ave., Anderson, Indiana. 














B OY S { YOUR CHOICE OF A BASEBALL, 

e INDIAN OR COWBOY SUIT FREE 
by selling 12 of the Handy Climax Pocket In- 
struments at 25 cents each. (Combines letter 
opener, nail cleaner and file, tweezers and 
paper cutter.) Everybody should have one. 


Send 25 cents for sample ; also 
size of your last suit of clothes. —S— 
CLIMAX MFG. CO., Orange, Mass. 











“Finnegan,” he said to an argumentative assist- | 
















JELL-O 
ICE CREAM 





One Package 


Jell-0 ICE CREAM Powder 


and one quart milk mixed together and frozen 
produces two quarts of smooth, velvety 
ice cream in 10 minutes. No heating, no 
cooking, nothing to add but milk. 


2 Packages, ‘2°vsi.f 25 Cents. 


If your grocer hasn’t it send us his name and 
25 cents, and two packages and our illustrated recipe 
book will be mailed to you. 

THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., LE ROY, N. Y. 
Visit our Exhibit at the Jamestown Exposition. 


































“Take That Meat Away. 


We will have no more meat or 

heavy, hard-to-digest foods on our 

breakfast table this Summer. We never felt so 

well in our lives as we did last Summer, when we 

made EGG-O-SEE the foundation of every meal.’’ 

If you do not use EGG-O-SEE for EVERY meal, you should at least 

make it the LAW OF YOUR BREAKFAST TABLE, and insure Sum- 
mer Health and vigorous happiness for your’entire household. 


EGG-O-SEE is Nature’s own food—the whole wheat in its most tempt- 
ing, delicious and sustaining form. 


More EGG-O-SEE is eaten each 
day than all other similar foods com- 
bined. This is the strongest endorse- 
ment ever accorded any food by the 
American people. 














Costs no more than the ordinary kinds— 
large package 10c, 

FREE—our ‘‘-back to nature’’ book—tells 
how to get welland keep well by natural means. 
Sent free on application—write to-day. 


EGG-0-SEE CEREAL CO0., Chicago. 























THE YOUTH’S COMPANION ()p/Zm 











But he had not allowed 














John’s free hand to pat 


approached, so often the 
sharp little teeth were 
bared and turned to the 


modified snarl. 
John offered the re- 














maining lump, holding it 





THE LITTLE BEAR LED THEM. 


By Edward William Thomson. 


of solemn curiosity as he stared for the first 

time at the baby bear of three months old. 
It reminded him, by all its shambling, infan- 
tile, loose-jointed, slow motions, of Billy, the 
eleven -months’ human baby, John’s little 
brother, whom he had hugged in good-by with 
a lump in his throat two days before, when 
he left home in Boston. Now he was away 
up the St. Maurice River, in Quebec, at the 
Eozoon Club-House on Lae Sans Poisson, with 
his silent father, a brand-new split bamboo rod, 
a fly-book of his very own, a silk line, and a 
prospect of two months of journeying by canoe 
and portage. 

John, as he stood ten yards from the baby 
bear, on the small bridge of the creek near which 
the little creature was chained, could hear the 
voices and laughter of ladies and other members 
through the mosquito-netting of the club-house 


‘cts always a solemn boy, was a picture 





THE CHILD OF THE 
FOREST FED FROM AND 
LICKED THE HUMAN FINGERS. 


windows. Hearing those sounds, the infant of 
the forest appeared more wildly lonesome, shift- 
ing in and out of the keg which gave him shelter, 
clambering awkwardly to the top of his boulder 
to sniff the wind from the woods, or circling at 
the length of his chain, pulling steadily, cho- 
kingly, on his collar. John could not get it out 
of his head that the baby bear was suffering 
just as baby Billy would if he were so tied up 
out there under the sky. 

Bears like sweets—it flashed on John that he 
had read this somewhere. And how speedily 
could Billy be comforted by a little sugar! The 
solemn boy hurried to the cabin, which is the 
dining-room of the club. There stands always 
on a side-table a big plate of broken maple- 
sugar. With four large lumps and a palmful 
of crumbs, soon John solemnly approached the 
baby bear. 

It stared, and it sniffed, much as Billy 
sneezes, on seeing the unknown boy draw near ; 
as he came closer it backed into its keg and 
stood regarding him shyly, as Billy looks at 
strangers. Another step brought John almost 
within the circle of the chain. ‘‘Is this creature 
one of those who poke me with sticks?’’ the 
infant must have questioned, and forth he 
issued, half-length, valorously threatening, his 
two little, clawed, soft-padded forefeet coming 
to the ground at once as if he stamped in warn- 
ing to the intruder. At the same moment he 
bared his small white teeth and sniffed or 
snorted his baby bravery. John advanced an- 
other step, and instantly the cub backed into 
the keg with clumsy, ludicrous haste. At that 
retreat the solemn boy laughed for the first time 
since he had unclasped Billy at the front door 
of the house in Boston. 

John sat down on the bare clay, padded 
smooth by the little prisoner, and tossed to him 
the smallest lump of maple-sugar. Cautiously 
the baby tested the offering by nose, then the 
thin red tongue licked it in, and the infant 
jaws, slavering with satisfaction at the taste, 
broke it up with apparent difficulty, dropping 
fragments on the ground, which were greedily 
watched and licked up, one by one, till all had 
vanished. Then the brown baby looked John 
intently in the eye, and the solemn boy well 
understood. He held out another lump of the 
brown sugar. 

_The cub came forward and took the lump 
gingerly, but in his ravishment at the taste of 
the thing, forgot to back away more than a foot. 
When it was all gone, John held out his palm- 
ful of the crumbs, and quite without hesitation 
the child of the forest fed from and licked the 
human fingers till all the goodies were taken. 








a little out of reach, and 
drew the baby bear up 
to his feet, still with- 
holding the sugar, till the 
rubber-colored, hand-like 
fore paws were on his boots and then on his 
leg. At last the baby bear upreared and took 
the sugar from John’s left shoulder. And there 
—so eager was the little creature for the sweets 
—it stayed and cracked the lump, and wet 
John’s coat with the running wetness of its 
mouth, and picked the fragments from the 
creases of cloth on his arms and body. 

In an ecstasy of satisfaction, the boy was on 
the very point of hugging this baby, too, when, 
failing to find another patch of sugar, it backed 
down with hasty recollection of where it was. 

The solemn boy went away and stood again 
on the bridge, watching the fly-tortured baby 
bear. He intensely longed to give it liberty, 
but he had only three dollars in his pocket ; the 
guide who owned the baby priced it at seven. 
The boy did not yet know enough of his reserved 
father’s opinions about bears in captivity to 
venture on asking him for four dollars more on 
behalf of a new liberation move- 
ment. 

That night John had a recur- 
rent nightmare, in which Billy 
was chained to the boulder, 
poked by callous guides with 


DRAWN BY 
w. F. STECHER. 


feed himself from ‘‘ bottles ’’ 
which nobody came to hold. 
In the morning the boy rose 
early, but not so early as the 
guides, and lo! the baby bear 
> was gone! About half his 
chain lay bound by wire to the 
boulder. 

‘*What does it mean? Did 
he break away in the night?’’ 
asked the solemn boy, most 
solemnly. 

‘*For sure, he’s gone,”’ said 
Denis, Mr. Bean’s especial 
guide. 

“Gone with his tight collar 
on??? 

: ; ‘Das all de chain what is 
— left, Mr. John.’’ 
; ‘*But he will grow up, and 


| the collar will choke him.’’ John saw that 


collar, as it were, constricting Billy’s neck. 

** Ah’ll b’lieve you nee’n’t be scare ’bout dat, 
Mr. John,’’ said Denis, as one in some surprise. 

‘*You think he can get it off ?’’ 

Denis seemed at a loss for a form of words, 
but soon stammered, ‘‘Ah’ll be glad if noting 
hain’ hever bodder me no more as de collar 
bodder dat li’!’ bear.’’ 

‘*But he couldn’t claw it off, Denis. See 
here, I’ll give you three dollars if you’!l track 
up that poor little bear and take the collar off. 
It’s awful to think of him going away with it 
on.”’ John held out his money. 

**Well, seh, Mr. John, for sure Ah’ll be glad 
to have dose tree dollars. But no, seh.’’ Denis 
approached very close to the boy, and added in 
a whisper, ‘‘S’pose Ah’ll tol’ you somet’ing—if 
you’ll not tell nobody.’’ 

**What is it?’’ 

“‘If your fader know Ah’ll tol’ you mebby 
he’s vex’ at me.”’ 

**Then I don’t want to know.’’ 

‘**But he hain’ b’lieve you goin’ for feel same 
way what you do feel. An’ I got for tol’ you, 


so you hain’ feel bad you’se’f. Your fader he’s | 


got de collar.’’ 

‘*What do you mean, Denis?’’ 

“*Your fader’s buy de li’]’ bear and de collar 
hissef, and let de li’l’ bear go.’’ 

John gasped with surprise, and then solemnly 
reflected for a while. 

‘*Did father think I wouldn’t like the little 
bear to be freed ?’’ 

‘‘Ah’ll to? you de trut’, seh, Mr. John. 
Your fader he’s offle sof’-heart gen’!’man—for 
sure, Ah’ll know—hain’ I been his guide ten, 
eleven year? Yesseh. And yesserday he’s see 
you feed de li’? bear. So he’s say to me las’ 
night, ‘Denis, dat boy of mine he’s ver’ sof’ 
heart, I ’fraid. He’s soon get so fond de li’)’ 
bear dat Ah’ll got for take dat li’l’ bear to 
Boston. An’ I got ’nough babies ’bout de 
house now,’ your fader say. ‘An’ I hain’ like 
to see dat poor li’l’ t?ing chain up, anyhow,’ 
he’s say to me. ‘So you give Joe dis seven 
dollar, and let de bear go in de night, and 
bring me de collar wis half de chain.’ Das 
what your fader tol’ me, an’ I done it for sure.’’ 

‘*But what does he want the collar for ?’’ 

“Mr. John, hain’ you onderstan’? Your 
fader want you for t’ink de li’l’ bear break 
away, he’s so ’fraid you feel vex’ at him for 
let de li’l’ bear go.’’ 

The boy turned away with eyes shining with 
appreciation of his father, and yet with lip quiv- 
ering to be himself so misunderstood. They 
know one another much better now. 


his head; as often as it | 





attempted caress with a | 
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sticks, and vainly tugging to} 











The F. & W. Automatic 
Hand Sewing Machine. 


his is not a toy, but a practical chain- 


stitch sewing machine. It may be used 

as a supplement for quick service at 
home, the summer resort, or while travelling. 
It is also used for making children’s clothing, 
as the chain-stitch permits of a quick alter- 
ation in size or style. 


The F. & W. Automatic Hand Sewing 
Machine uses the Wilcox & Gibbs self-setting 





needle, weighs but four pounds, and can be 
attached to a table by means of a clamp 
furnished for that purpose. A set of acces- 
sories given with each machine. 


THE OFFER. Given only to Companion sub- 
scribers for six new subscriptions. Price $5.00. 
Sent by express, charges in either case paid by 
receiver. Shipping weight 5 pounds. 


Lisk Self-Basting Roaster. 


We give seven good reasons why the Lisk Self-Basting 
Roaster should interest every housewife : 





1. It is made of the very finest quality steel, covered with three 
coats of Lisk’s Imperial Gray Enamel—warranted for ten years. 


2. It is the only 
pan on the market 
with every part 
stamped seamless in 
one piece, and is 
absolutely sanitary. 


3. It will cook as 
well on the stove as 
in the oven. 


4. It is the only 
roaster that will 
make a tough piece 
of meat, whether large or small, tender and juicy and retain 
all its flavors. 


5. It will save twenty percent. in weight of meat over any 
roaster made. 


6. It requires very little attention and no basting. 


7. It is a perfect self-basting roaster, as by its patent depressed 
top the drip is carried to the center and falls directly on the meat. 





It has no seams or sharp corners to collect grease or dirt, it 
cannot leak, is absolutely sanitary, and is as easily cleaned as china. 
We offer the No. 3 size, 11 x 17, for 16-pound roasts or less. 
Weallow every purchaser 30 days’ trial. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


THE OFFER. Given only to Companion subscri- 
bers for one new subscription and 50 cents extra. 
Sent by express, charges paid by receiver. Shipping 
weight 10 pounds. Price $3.00. When purchased 
we will deliver it at any express office in New 
England, charges prepaid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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Makes Nutritious Food. 


RUMFORD |= 


cone The Wholesome —_— trips, yachting parties, all and more satisfactory. 


demand it. Figuratively The finest hams obtain- 


B k : P d speaking, summer out- : My able, cured just right, 
a | n g 0 WwW e r ings rest on a foundation TS RAN wi cooked just right, no 

of ham sandwiches. ‘To \ Ne /, waste, tender, sweet, de- 
leave them out is to mar racy licious. All dealers sell 


3 0 Cc. erent 1 5 Cc. wetePound the pleasure of the day. aint tintin tie Squire’s Boiled Ham. 
JOHN P. SQUIRE & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


‘Old Grist Mill 
Wheat 


: ore Old Grist Mill 
™ I Coffe Sf} Wiccan <a 








Boiled Ham is in- 
dispensable in summer. 


Don’t cook your own 
ham. Buy Squire’s 
Boiled Ham—ready to 
eat. It’s better, cheaper 





Country homes, city 
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Here are 10 of the 35 uses for Minute 
Gelatine, for which tested receipts are 
given in the Minute Cook Book—sent free. 


Coffee Jelly, Pineapple Mousse, Apri- 
cot Jelly, Peaches in Jelly, Gelatine Frost- 
ing, Fruit Punch, Apple Crush, Charlotte 
Russe, Ice-Cream and Grape Fruit Sherbet. 


Minute Gelatine is a pure food article, nutri- 


















makes the creamiest, lightest, 
: most delicious biscuits you ever 
HEN you make up your mind to quit cof- = Ale ing tee gered 
W fee because it makes you bilious, nervous, pet wy sudan, ae —" 
dyspeptic, miserable, a vital question ; cae 
with you will be, ‘‘What to drink in its stead?”’ | If you’re 
That is just the question that Old Grist Mill ] »°tusing 
Wheat Coffee was designed to answer, and is | O!4Grist 


answering daily in thousands of homes. oh ae 









































tone and wy Sees. Se ine Old Grist Mill looks like coffee, smells like it, | yowremiss- 
gf way of making more general use of Minute Gelatine. It is in- tastes like it, but is free from coffee’s nerve-rack- | ing one of 
expensive, easy to prepare, and everybody likes it. Requires ing properties. On the contrary, it steadies the ] the most 1a- 
uo soaking. Dissolves immediately in boiling water or milk. nerves, aids digestion, and is a delicious, whole- bor - saving, 
. i i food ma- 
Minute Man on Every Package. some, pleasant drink. To prepare, simply orenarans: 
Ask rocer for it. Send his address and 12 cents for regular package by mail— Boil H d 5 Mi tions ever put 
. a one-half gallon delicious jelly. MINUTE CooK Book FREE. 1 ar nutes. — o — r 
et. Try it. - 
All Old Grist Mill Good G teed Und. 
WHITMAN GROCERY COMPANY, jill Goods ere Guaranteed Under ee send 
DEPT. F, ORANGE, MASS. Send for Old Grist Mill Cook Book, FREE. for Old Grist Mill Cook Book of re- 
L _) | POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. | °?**{°" 014 S-™ beats foods 
’ . 


























A Sum mer Delicacy 
Purest and Finest For Pickling 


v) GQ 0, ° : Gi: Choose 
ae ea | STICKNEY & POOR'S 


—the purest and finest of all is Whole Mixed Spice 


i: p\) ‘ | 
2 GORTON S and you'll get good results every time. 


Codfish in Glass. p This brand is absolutely pure; it is of 


There will be no uncertainty and no gues- first quality and full flavor, too. 
work if you buy our Products from the Sea 
and then follow the 250 recipes in our book on 


Fish Cooking, mailed free. 
Send for it to-day. 
GORTON-PEW FISHERIES CO., Gloucester, Mass. 












- DELIGHT to the housekeeper—quickly and 


















Whenever you buy Spices it will pay you to 
order Stickney G@ Poor’s. 
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* * e : ee RANTEED UNDER 
Seven-Piece Kitchen Outfit. { nares fri NATAL PURE F00 LAW 


1510 





— This Set consists of 1 Carv- 
ing Knife, 1 Bread Knife, 
1 Meat Cleaver, 2 Kitchen 
Knives, 1 Knife Sharpener, 
1 Can Opener. The Outfit 
constitutes a fine selection 


’ 
( 
¢ 
of articles for the kitchen. ! 





The box shown in cut is not 
included in our Offer. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 50 cents extra, 
postage included. Price $1.50, post-paid. 








Genuine Stag-Horn Carving Set. 


This Carving Set is manufactured by the Goodell Company, and is fully warranted. 
Each piece is fitted with genuine stag-horn handles and pollabed bolster and cap. The 
8-inch blade of the Carver, which is made of fine steel, has a graceful simitar shape, which , 
readily adapts itself to heavy cutting as well as to light work. The Fork is fitted witha 
safety guard and rest, polished. The Set is of unquestioned merit. | 
s 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 25 cents extra, 
postage included. Price $1.50, post-paid. 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. - 
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BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY - SPRINGFIELD. MASS. AND PORTLAND. ME. 
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